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= LITBRATURB, 


MOURN NOT THE DEAD. 


Mourn not the dead—shed not a tear 
Above the moas stained scu!ptured stone, 
But weep for those whose living woes 
Still yield the bitter, rending groan. 








Grieve not to see the eyelids close 
In rest that has no fevered start, 
Wish not to break the deep repose 
That curtains round the pulseless heart. 


But keep thy pity for the eyes 

That pray for night, yet fear to sleep, 
Lest wilder, sadder visions rise 

Than those o'er which they waking weep. 


Mourn not the dead—’tis they alone 
Who are the peacefal and the free ; 

The purest olive branch is known 
To twine about the cypress tree. 


Crime, pride, and passion hold no more 
The willing or the struggling slave ; 

The throbbing pangs of love are o’er, 
And hatred dwells not in the grave. 


The world may pour its venomed blame, 
And fiercely spurn the shroud- wrapped bier, 
Some few may call upon the name, 
And sigh to meet a “dull, cold ear.” 


But vain the scorn that would offend, 
In vain the lips that would beguile ; 
The coldest foe, the warmest friend, 
Are mocked by Death's unchanging smile. 


The only watchword that can tell 
Of peace and freedom won by all, 
Is echved by the tolling bell, 
And traced upon the sable pall. ELIZA COOK 
SONG, WOO’D AND MARRIED AND A’, 
BY MISS JOANNA BAILLIE. 
The bride she is winsome and bonny, 
‘Her hair it is stooded sae sleek ; 
And faithfu’ and kind is her Johnny, 
Yet fast fa’ the tears on her cheek. 
New pearlins are cause of her sorrow, 
New pearlins and plenishing too: 
The bride that has a’ to borrow, 
Has e’n right mickle ado. 
Woo'd and married and a’! 
Woo'd and married and a’! 
Is na’ she very weel aff 
To be woo'd and married at a’? 
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Her mither then hastily spak, 
“ The lassie is glakit wi’ pride ; 
In my pouch | had never a plack 
On the day when I was a bride. 
E’en tak’ to your wheel, and be clever, 
And draw out your thread in the sun; 
The gear that is gifted it never 
Will last like the gear that is won. 
Woo'd and married and a’! 
Wy havins and tocher sae sma’ ! 
I think ye are very weel aff, 
, To be woo'd and married at a’!” 


“Toot, tout !”” quo’ her gray-headed faither, 
“ She’s less o’ a bride than a bairn. 
She’s ta’en like a cvut frae the heather, 
Wi’ sense and discretion to learn. 
Half husband, I trow, and half dadcy, 
As humour inconstantly leans, 
The chiel maun to be patient and steady 
That yokes wi’ a mate in her teens. 
A kerchief sae douce and sae neat, 
O'er her locks that the winds used to blaw! 
I’m baith like to laugh and to greet, 
When I think o’ her married at-a’ !” 


— 
wa 


Then out spak’ the willy bridegroom, 
Weel waled were his wordies, I ween, 
“T'm rich, though my coffer be toom, 
Wi the blinks o’ your bonny blue een. 
I’m prouder o’ thee by my side, 
Though thy ruttles or ribbons be few, 
Than Kate o’ the croft were my bride, 
Wi’ purfies and pearlins enow, 
Dear, and dearest of ony! 
VYe’re woo'd and buikit and a’! 
And do ye think scorn o° your Johnny, 
And grieve to be married at a’ 1” 


She turn’d, and she blush‘d, and she smiled, 
And she looket sae bashfully down ; 
The pride o’ her heart was beguiled, 
And she played wi’ the sleeves o’ her gown ; 
She twirled the tag o’ her lace, 
And she nippet ber boddice sae blue, 
Sine blinket sae sweet im his face, 
And aff like a maukin she flew. 
Woo'd and married and a’! 
Wi’ Johnny to roose her and a’! 
She thinks hersel very weel aff, 
To be woo'd and married at a’. 
conspiiiingpece: 
' THE CAFE DE LA REGENCE. 
{ BY A CHESS PLAYER. 
The Café de la Régence, is large, low, and in shape resembling a perallel- 
ogram of toasted cheese, tne very antithesis of the graceful or lovely, our salon 
resents nothing in its personal appearance which may compete with the glitter- 


Ing café of modern times. Stove-heated to suffocat on—gas-lighted to oppres- 


sion—the blackhole of Calcutta was its elder sister; though the Regence has | 


mirrors in abundance, and slabs of marble to t: p its tables 


waves of the sea on the Brighton beach; th 


Seven days in the 
, 
week, from morn till midnight, the crowd pass over its sanded floor, like the 


said floor doing double duty on 


| monarch’s ransom. 
The din of voices shakes the roof as we enter. 


» SATURDAY, TANVABY 26, 2842. 


| riads into the Régence, thicker than ever came suitors to Corinthian Lais. After ef fortune, for his “‘ demitasse,” but yet giving the order as one having authori- 
| three or four o’ciock on a winter's Sunday, happy is the man who has formed his | ty, in a tone of voice like trumpets sounding. 

| partie ; room to place another chess-board, even on your knees, being out of the | 
| question. All keep their hats on, to save space ; and an empty chair is worth a | He was even wont to say, that he frequently struck out new features relatively 


Can this be chess!—the | pieces on the chess-board. 


Napoleon was a great advocate for chess, which he practised constantly. 


to a campaign, first suggested by the occurrence of certain positions of the 
He played chess all his life. In his youth, at col- 


game of philosophers—the wrestling of the strong-minded—the recreation of | lege, in manhood, on shipboard, in camp, en bivouac He solaced himself with 


| pensive solitude—thus practised amid a roar like that of the Regent's Park 


| beast-show at feeding time! Laughter, whistling, singing, screaming, spitting, 


| spouting, and shouting,—tappings, rappings, drummings, and hummings, dis- | 
| port in their glory around us. Have we not made a blunder, and dropped into | 
| the asylum of Charenton? Stunned with the riot, we sigh for cotton to stuff | 
| our ears, and fight our progress into a far away corner, in order to recover our 
| bewildered senses. Coffee is brought. We sip, and scan the scene before us ; 
| resulving its discordant elements by slow degrees into one vast tableau. Man 
| gets used to every thing except the toothach. I know a Londoner dwelling next 
door to a copperemith, who wakes in the night when the artisans ccase hammer- 
ing! So it is with me at the present moment. The noise is bearable, and 
presently may become even agreeable. Manners are to be noted, and chess- men 
to be sketched. I mount my hobby, sternly resolving not to ride to-day with a 
snafile-bridle. I fear the age is too unpoetical to bear with so much enthusiasm, 
in application to chess, as my pen ordinarily gives vent to. 

The good city of Paris, be it known, holds four thousand cafés; of which the 
Cafe Procope, and the Cafe de la Regence are unquestionably the Adam and 
Eve. The Regence was established asa rendezvous for the literati of the day, 
under the government of the Duke of Orleans; and, like Will's in London, be- 
came, from its eligible position,the haunt of the most celebrated esprits of France 


| sary dwelt too long upon his move. 





during the eighteenthcentury. Voltaire, the two Rousseans, the profligate Duc 
de Richelieu, Marshal Saxe, Chamfort, St. Foix, Benjamin Franklin, Marmontel, 
| Philidor, and Grimm, are but a few of the men of note who constantly frequented 
the Regence in early times. The very chairs and tables acquired name and 
fame from classical association ; and, till quite recently, the master of the es- 
tablishment might be heard commanoing his attendants, in tones of pride, to 
“Serve Jean Jacques,’—** Look to Voltaire,’’—the identical tables at which 
this pair of philosophes were wont daily to play chess, being still at that time in 
existence, nained frum the departed great. These sacred shrines are now sv- | 
perseded by marble slabs ; coal-gas sparkles in sun-like lustres ; and Voltaire 


tered in its proportions. 
see, against the wall 
at its weight in gold. 
Custom soon stamped the Cafe de la Regence as the head-quarters of chess, 
and the uninitiated retired from its walls. It is shocking to see the fane at the 
present tine occasionally desecrated by draughts and dominoes ; and had I my 
| will, even the timber-framed journals should be thrown overboard. 
| chess, and should be preserved intact from grosser material. In the French 
| Ana exist many mots levelled at the Regence in the earlier years of its existence. 
, One of the foremost of these Parisian ** Joes’’ runs, that a certain man was once 
| seen, whospent daily six or seven hours at the Regence for ten years; con- 


A dingy portrait of Philidor yet hangs, I am glad to 
To achess antiquary, the relic would be worth purchase 





could hardly recognise his favoured lounge, save from the low-ceiled room unal- | 


Chess is | 


| 


| ing to gain information. 


stantly occupied in poring over the players, but refusing invariably to play him- | 


self, and never speaking even a single word. 

lérie was thin, and the taciturn veteran was pressed into the service as umpire. 

Surely pushed to decide the question, Monsieur owned that, so far from being 

a player, he did not even know the moves of the pieces! Astonished at this, 
| the query naturally came, Why, then, waste ten years of his life in looking 
over the board? The reply was, that ‘he mas a married man, and he did not 
care to go home!” 

Jean Jacques Rousseau was wont to play daily in the Regence, attired (poor 
| creature !) ina fur cap and flowing Armenian robe ; and we read in Grimm's Let- 
| ters, thatthe crowd at last so eagerly pressed around to get a peep at the author 
| of Emile, that it was feared the glass of the front would be driven in; the nui- 

sance being only averted by a guard of the city police mounted on the spot ma- 
titudinally. During the next generation,the cafe was fora time nearly deserted, 
in consequence of its having become a favoured resort of Robespierre. The 
lair of the tiger is dangerous, even when he sleeps. 
ately fond of chess ; 


gain an opportunity of presenting her petition to the tyrant. 


lover. 


A disputed point arose; the ga- | 


| skilful diplomatist he was. 


chess in Egypt, in Rassia, in Elba; and, lastly, on that rock which, until re- 
cently, contained his bones. A chess-board on which Bonaparte constantly 
played at St. Helena, is now in possession of the officers of the 91st regiment, 
there in garrison. 

As might be anticipated, Napoleon, as a chess-player, was not really of great 
force. His soul demanded a larger field for the expansion of its faculties, His 
chess was that cf Marengo, of Austerlitz, of Jena, and of Eylau. Upon our 
mosaic of sixty-four squares I could have given him the rook; upon his own 
board he could afford odds to Julius Casar. Bonaparte had no time to make 
chess a study. He played the openings badly, and was impatient if his adver- 
ach minute of the clock was life toa 
mind soenergetic. Inthe middle stage of the game, when the skirmish was 
really complicated of aspect, Napoleon frequently struck out a brilliant coup. 
Under defeat at chess, the great soldier was sore and irritable; although it is 
presumed that those favourites with whom he played were doubtless far too court- 
ly to carry victory unpleasantly far. Had the scene of battle been the humble, 
forgotten Regence, and the time twenty years back, the chief might have won 
fewer games than he did in the Tuileries. 

In the thousand-and-one tomes of memoirs printed, relatively to the modem 
Chariemagne, Bourrienne, Marchand, and others, have recorded several anec- 
dotes connecting Napoleon with chess. I shall here introduce one, hitherto 
inedited, which comes to me direct from M. de la Bourdonnais ; who received 
that, and other curious details upon the subject, verbally, from the Due de Bas- 
sano, Count Merlin, and M. Amedee Jaubert. It is well known, that in Egypt 
Bonaparte constantly played chess with M. Jaubert; his chief opponents, 
that way, during the Polish and Russian campaigns, as well as during the ar- 


| mistice of Vienna, previously in 1809, having been Murat, Berthier, Bourrienne, 
‘and the Duc de Bassano. 


Tt is a fact, that the majority of Napoleon's marshals 
were chess-players. Eugene de Beauharnvis patronised the art ; and Murat 
many times kept the Duc de Bassano planted at the chess-board the greater 
part of the night. But now for my Napoleon anecdote, in almost the very words 
of De la Bourdonnais. 

While about to enter upon the famous Polish campaign, the emperor wis 
one day playing chess in the Tuileries with Marshal Berthier, when the Per- 
sian ambassador was announced, as requesting an audience. The game was at 
an !ateresting crisis, and Napoleon would no more permit it to be sds: ied, 
than Would Charles of Sweden, leave his chess-board when the Turks com- 
menced battering down his house in Bender. Bonaparte ordered the ambassa- 
dor to be shewn in, and M. Amedee Jaubert was commanded to the presence as 
interpreter. The emperor continued his game with Berthier, overwhelming the 
astounded Persian with questions all the while, in his usual rapid mode of ask- 
The Mussulman found it difficult to plant his replies 
suitably ; the various topics being Turkey, Persia, Mohamed, and the Koran ; 
Eastern harems, wives in sacks, the vaccine, military discipline, and ten thou- 
sand other matters. The Persian, however, steered his way like the really 
He exalted Persian institutes to the seventh hea- 
ven, ora little higher, and dwelt especially upon the horse-soldiers of Ispahan, as 
being the finest cavalry in the world. Napuleon good-hamouredly disputed the 
assertion, and interrupted the son of Iraun more than once ; but the ambassador 
constantly returned with his pet cavalry to the charge, and, getting warmer, 
by degrees, pronounced his judgment with even more and more decision. 
“There could be no doubt about it,—the fout-soldiers of Europe were excellent 
—but the Persian horse !”—Napoleon laughed outright as the interpreter ren- 
dered the sontences in French ; and carelessly addressing Jaubert in reply, said, 
‘Tell him that to-morrow we'll shew him a little cavalry here.” The Persian 
made his salaam, and quitted the palace. The long-contested chess-game was 
not even then finished. While pondering over the subsequent moves, the em- 


Robespierre was passion- | peror found time to issye certain brief orders upon slips of paper, centralizing 
and once, it is reported, granted the life of a young French | upon Paris the instant march of various bodies of horse-soldiers from the can- 
| officer, toa beautiful girl who came to the Regence attired in man’s clothes, to | tonments in the vicinity. 
She check-mated | in his hand. 

Robespierre, and then frankly revealed her sex, and demanded the life of her | but the next 


Like the knights on the chess-board, he had them all 
The subject was not again alluded to ; the game was played out ; 
morning saw forty thousand French cavalry defile before Na- 


She left her chair with a written order for his immediate enlargement, | poleon and the Persian envoy, in all the glittering pomp of military decOre- 


| and with a passport, by virtue of which the joyful pair passed the French fron-| tion. Paris beheld that cavalry almost for the last time. Moscow awaited 


tier in safety. 

What names, what reputations, are identified with chess! And can we blame 
the enthusiast who loves that which embodies so many historical groupings of 
the great, emblazoned panoramically upon the mind's perception? Why, as | 


parted called from their rest,and joyfully once more doing battle in chess around 
me. J can fancy that grand pioneer of the French revolution, the brilliant but 
infidei Voltaire, sparkling with fancy-flights and ready repartee ; pouring forth 
| exultingly the most exuberant conceits, and unbending, over the chess-board, 
that intellect at which kings and cloisters quailed and trembled. Voltaire’s 
was the good, old, coffee-house day of life ; when scented perukes, amber vinai- 
| grettes, silver-hilted swords, and clouded canes, made up part of the stock in 
trade of professional and literary beaux. Voltaire played a match at chess with 
Frederic of Prussia, and calculated many of his moves in the room where [ 
now ponder. Is that nothing? | can believe I hear the ringing of the courier's 
spurs as he receives his despatch, and mounts yonder at the door, to ride post 
to Berlin. Voltaire was strong in chess, since we know a first-rate could give 
him but the knight ; whilst Rousseau was decidedly inferior in skill. Fancy 





| Around, are Holoach, Diderot, Grimm, and D’Alembert, taking a rise out of the 
unsophisticated Swiss ; while old Legalle, Philidor’s chess. master, looks down 
upon the group with the supreme indifference of a mere one-idead, first-rate 
chess-professor. What cares Legalle for the Encyclopedists ’—for Julia or 
| Montmorency ‘—his soul is in the heaven of mare, and all besides to him is 
| vanity. ‘ Philosophers as you are,” mutters Legalle, ‘I should like to play 
| you altogether,—a crown the game !” 
| And giving the camera lucida another screw, lo! we are presented in a 
| twinkling with a fresh group.—the children of the first generation. Citizen 
Robespierre, in the powder and ruffles he so closely clung to, is playing chess 
with Fouche, now poor, and of mean repute. Fouche was so wedded to chess, 
| that he is said to have bestowed a place in the customs upon Deschapelles, in 
| return for teaching and practice. Inthe tableu before me, citizen Fouche is 
| all smiles and compliments before the great dictator; while the sly, cat like 
| eye of Rohespierre sweeps at each glance both board and hall, to see if the lat- 
| ter hold any of the denounced,—any heads which are due t Madame la Re- 
poblique—any job of work for neighbour Samson. * Friends depart :” while the 
| lingerers around subdue their voices, and strain for a smile. Fouche himself 


shivers in his shoes, and his fingers shake as they move the pieces. One youth 
alone meet’s Robespierre’s glance. and quails not Napoleon, the young lieute- 
nant, is there among the spectators, and like carvings of bronze sre his impas 
sible features. Bonaparte at one time played chess at t! Regence daily 


while waiting. like the sailor whistling for a wind, to get employment of the 


Directory. The sun of Montebello was yet to rise. I can helieve | see Na 


Sundays. Then do the pekins and calicots—Anglice “ snobs” —pour their my- | poleon before me now ; here, seated atthe adjoining table, calling, like as yidier 


| 
| 

sit this very evening in the café, I can picture to myself the shades of the de- = the mouth of his chief hero :— 
| 


the two playing together! the witty lord of Ferney confounding his brother Why, 
sophist with the ingenuity of his ‘ coups,” and sending forth St. Preux, sulky | culating all manner of nonsense about your Sophia! your beautiful cousin! J 
and checkmated, to write a fresh chapter on the persecutions of the strong. | listen to all this trash, and play like a schoolboy. 


| by discovery. 


| 
| 


j them. 


From Napoleon to Deputy Louvet, the fall is great; but I cannot a 
ing a quotation from one of the latter's novels. Louvet was ardently attac 
to chess, and playfully hits his brother amateurs in the following passage, put 


“T enter the Cafe de la Regence, crammed with men deeply en in 
cooking checkmates. Alas! even they had more life about them than! had. 
T seat myself at a table, and look on; but my irrepressible agitation causés 
me to walk the floor with hurried and unequal strides. Soon cone of the players 
exclaims with eager tone, ‘Check to the king!’ ‘ Grands dieux ! cries his op- 
ponent ; ‘my queen is forced! the game is gone—and such a game! une par- 
tie superbe! Yes, sir, rub your hands,—fancy yourself a Turenne as you will, 
do you know who you have to thank for the coup! This gentleman—this 
fuol here. My curse upon lovers!’ Astonished at the uncourteons manner in 
which I was apostrophised, I assure the losing pleyer that I did not understand 
him,—that I had nothing todo with the matter. ‘You don’t understand me ?” 
replies he. ‘Eh! hen; but see, acheck by discovery!’ * Well, sir; and what 
have I to do with the check by discovery 1’ ‘ What have you to do with it? 
sir, for the last hour you've been hovering around us like a vultere, eja- 


When a man is in love, sir, 
he does not come to the Cafe de la Regence.’ I was about to answer, &© ex- 
cuse ; but he continued with violence,—‘A check by discovery! The kin 
must be covered, and my queen is lost. A miserable coup de ma2ctte,—@ chil 
could have foreseen it; and a player like me (he turned again to me), sir, un- 
derstand once again, that all the women in the world are not worth @ queen won 
She is lost! no resource remains. ‘To the devil with the luver 
and his miss too!” 

“Now, of all that had been said, the last reproach was infinitely the most 
cutting. Carried away by zeal, I rushed towards him; but catching my coat- 
skirts unhappily in a neighbouring chess-table, down goes the whole eoncern— 
the men flying over the floor. This awakens the wrath of a braee of fresh 
enemies, and confusion becomes confounded. ‘Sir!’ eries one of them, ‘are 
you mad? do you ever look before you ”’ The other ecreams, * Sir, you have 
cost me the game!’ ‘* You had already lost it, observeshis antagonist. ‘I had 
won it, sir; | would have played that game against Verdoni,or Philidor himself.’ 
*Well; but, gentlemen,’ mildly observe poor I, ‘do not all talk together. Iam 
ready to pay the stake, if the fault were mine.’ * Pay! pay! you are not ric! 
enouch,. were you to coin your brains and bones.’ ‘For how much, then, were 


you playing” ‘For hon for honour, sir. I have come seven hundred 
miles, post, to accept the challenge of Monsieur here, fancied himself in- 
vulnerable: and but for you I should have given him a —I should have 
taken down his pr de' ‘A le sson ! What do you meal You ought to thank 
the young man for coming to your assistance os he did. I had your queen won 
by force te eighteen moves.’ * Absurd—ridiculous ! I should have mated you 


in eleven. 1 had looked through and through it.’ ‘Mated m Can you dare 
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to say so! You it is, sir, I am to thank for this gross insult. Learn, young 
man, that people don’t run in the Cafe dela Regence.’ Up jumps another 
a 


ayer. ‘And learn you yourself, sir, that people don’t shout iu the Cafe de la 
eS oe : - The hubbub rises ; 


ence, and that they have no right even to speak here.’ : 
I rush forth from the Cafe, and take refuge in the 


but one source remains. 
Palais Royal.” 
* a * * * 

The great variety of character developed in the Cafe de la Regence is not 
the least interesting feature of the picture. The French are the worst losers, 
in the world; in more ways than one. I have seen them, when checkmated, 
dash the men about the floor, with as many sacré tonnerres as would sink a se- 
venty-four. They are, moreover, not too exact in the settlement of certain 
small debts of honour, for which judgment is sometimes claimed in our chequer 
court. A very small stake is necessarily risked at the Regence ; it being the 
custom that the loser on the balance pays the sixteen: sous tribute levied by the 
garcon for the use ofthe chess equipment for the sitting, no matter how long. 
A half franc or franc is occasionally wagered on the game, in addition ; and this 
slender slip of silver creates a sys:em of petty Greekism, which, like that of 
Newmarket, bears many branches. While you go on, one after game, drop- 

ing your coin kindly and readily, monsieur is funny an gentlemanly enough ; 
Coe turn the tables upon him, and the pestes and sacrés break bounds audibly. 
“Base is the slave who pays” is often the maxim. I once played, when a 
youngster in the Regence, several days consecutively, with a regular old sol- 
dier, at half-a-franc the game, and departed after each sitting minus some two 
-or three francs. Now it happened that upon one glorious occasion,rising to leave, 
I found myself to be for the first time on the credit-side of the account. One 
half franc was the sum due to me; and I could not forbear smiling at the rueful 
4ook of my very respectable friend on casting up the score. Poor fellow! deep- 
ly, and vainly, Jid he dive for the needful. The silver would not come ; the 
pockets were free from encumbrance. Feeling pity for the mai’s position, | 
turned to quit the cafe, saying, “‘ Never mind,” and all that. “ Monsieur,” cried 
the gentleman, gravely, ‘je suis Francgais—je suis homme d'honneur—what do 
you mean in going thus without your money !—rendez-moi un demi-franc.” 
Of course I complied, handing him the change I supposed him to require, and 
presenting my palm to grasp the larger piece of silver in return. ‘* Now, sir,” 

uoth monsieur, dropping the cash into his pocket with a low bow, “ now, sir, 
? owe you a franc, which I shall do myself the honour to pay the very first op- 


“portunity.” 
* 


A change comes over the Regence, and the noise reaches its climax, as if 
the elements of confusion in the caldron had received ther final stirabout. What 
tly form do we see making its way through the crowd, at this, the eleventh 
ur? Fifty persons accost him at once, all eager to wind up the evening with 
one more game ;—all shouting, and laughing, and screaming, with the peculiar 
-and prodigious gesticulations of La belle France, rising many octaves above 
concert pitch. The crash is terrific. Not to know the potentate who enters 
with noise exceeding that of drum and trumpet, were indeed to prove yourself 
unknown. The new-comer is De La Bourponnats, since the retirement of Des- 
.chapelles, the acknowledged first chess-player in the world. 

. De la Bourdonnais is of noble family, being grandson to that governor of 
the Mauritius, immortalized by St Pierre in Paul and Virginia. De la Bour- 
donnais is now about forty-five years of age. He was educated in the College 
of Henry IV., but has never followed any profession except chess, which he 
took up as a passion about five-and twenty years back. La Bourdonnais inherit- 
ed a small paternal estate ; but, I regret to say, that this was devoured by some 
unfortunate building speculation at St. Maloe’s. His frame is large and square, 
the head presenting a fine study for a phrenologist, bearing the organs of calcu- 
lation enormously develuped. Solid and massive, the head of La Bourdonnais 
is atrue Napoleon front ; carved out of marble, and placed upon shoulders of 
granite, like those of Ajax Telamon. That eye so piercing, looks through and 
through the board, so as to convey the feeling that La Bourdonnais could really 
see well in the dark, which hypothesis accounts for his playing so beautifully 
blindfold. 

You have never seen La Bourdonnais at chess? Come, then; although late, 
this is a glorious opportunity. He is about to give the rook to Boissy d’Anglas, 
pair de France ; \et us hasten to get a favourable position for looking on. The 
spectators of the duel are no mean men :—General Haxo, who commanded the 
artillery for the Son of Thunder at Waterloo ; Méry, the poet; Lacretelle, the 
naturalist ; Calvi, Chamouillet, Robello, and others of the élite, are in the press ; 
while the venerable Chevalier de Barneville, nearly ninety years of age, who 
-has played with Philidor and with Jean Jacques, serves as the connecting link 
of three generations, and reminds one of Philidor himself come back to witness 
the triumphs of his illustrious heir. I would rather play chess a day with De 
la Beurdonnais, than spend a week with Sardanapalus. 

From the east and the west, from the north and the south, have players come 
to kneel at the footstool of the monarch. They present themselves under 
smiling pretences; but nerved, nevertheless, to havea pluck at his diadem. 
Hitherto, all have tried in vain; none having encountered La Bourdonnais, for 
fifteen years, to whom he could not give the pawn, with the single exception of 
the late Mr. M‘Donnell. At this moment, bowed down to the earth with a cruel 
malady, De la Bourdonnais plays chess as well as ever. His great spirit rises 
above bodily suffering, and triumphs over pain. May health be shortly restored 
to him! 

“ Steady and ready,” is the motto of Dela Bourdonnais. If challenged to 
“engage in an important match, no preparation is required beyond half an hour's 
notice. He will play you at any time, by night or by day, or both; rendering 
freely the most liberal odds, his stake being from one franc to a hundred = If 


* * * * * 
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his own. When the joke andthe laugh rise highest, then look out for squalls, 
tepsails. To of it iv a dark night, but to his leopard eye the first 
 mountain-top. His advantage improves, and he 

absolutely smothers you in mystification and nonsense. Taruffi once met Ercole | 
del Rio in a chess café ; and when beaten soundly, exclaimed, “ You must be 
either the devil or Del Rio!” The mortality of our hero is certainly at times to 
The clearness with which he foresees consequences, through a 

long vista of checks and changes, is truly admirable. No man sacrifices a piece 
so well; none knows so fully the art of playing the proper move at the proper 


and reef 


rays of the sun are gilding t 


be sus 


time. When hard pushed his coups de resource are electrifying. Wir a piece, 


it is a trifle; nothing short of killing him outright will avail you. Strike him 


merely to the earth, and, Anteus like, he rises stronger from the fall. ‘ I should 


never have given — said Deschapelles once to me, “ except in favour of | come with no hostile intention against you or yours. 


La Bourdonnais. He is worthy to sustain the honor of my school, and in his 
hands the reputation of France is safe.” 

De la Bourdonnais has not disdained to study books. 
all that have been written. The openings are familiar to him. He has the most 
dashing variations of attack at his fingers’ end, and meets anew mode of assault 
intuitively with the strongest defence. He is not like one fine player who, per- 
haps, can ouly conduct the middles of games well; or another, who possesses 
but the mechanical knowledge of openings and endings. De la Bourdonnais 
plays every part of chess well ; the pieces in a complicated situation, above all, 
beautifully. His pawn-play, towards the close of the game, is superb: as a 
judge uf what we term “ position,” he stands alone. Many established axioms 
he appears to disregard, but this arises from the species of second-sight he pos- 
sessesover the buard. Isolated pawns he thinks of ‘ not over much,” a piece in 
danger troubles him not. Set openings he laughs to scorn, and breaks up what 
the tyro has been taught, and rightly taught, tu think legitimate rules. The ge- 
nius of a La Bourdonnais or a Napoleon makes its own laws, and owns none 
other. De la Bourdonnais plays to check-mate, and he does it; what would 
you have more? He bowls at the adverse king with the force, and celerity, aud 
deadly sweep of a Myun, or a Congreve rocket. 

To those who think I exaggerate the noise of the Regence at the close of the 
evening, I can only say, witness it before passing judgment. In singing and 
spitting, its inmates are particularly strong ; would that they all sang the same 
tune, and spat only, as French lady-vocalists do on the stage, between the 
verses. I know Frenchmen who, at cliess, expectorate airs with variations, and 
are quite surprised we donot sanction the custom. Cigars are forbidden in the 
Regence. ‘This is as it should be. The same moral rule which permits one in- 
dividual, ina public room, to blow second-hand tobacco-smoke in your face, 
should be equally lenient to the smokers of opium, valerian, or assafcetida. Eat, 
drink, “4 suck what you will yourself, but do not force me to go shares against 
my will. 

To whom is destined the marshal’s baton when De la Bourdonnais throws it 
down, and what country will furnish his successor? The speculation is interest- 
ing. Will Gaul continue the dynasty by placing a fourth Frenchman on the 
throne of the world !—the three last chess-chiefs having been successively Phi- 
lidor, Deschapelles, and De la Bourdonnais. May we not hope that the laurel 
is growing in England? No! Ten thousand reasons forbid the supposition 
Germany, Holland, and Belgium, contain no likely man. At present De la 
Bourdonnais, like Alexander the Great, is without heir, and there is room to fear 
the empire may be divided eventually under a number of petty kings. M. Des- 
chapelles considers that chess is au affair of the sun, and that the cold north can 
never produce a first-rate chess organisation. I cannot admit the truth of the 
hypothesis ; since we find the north, in our time, bringing forth the hardest think 
ers of the day inevery department. Cualviof Italy will go far in chess ; but so 
will Szen of Poland, and Kesaritki of Livoni. The imperial name of the latter 
is alone a pawn in his favour ; but, | repeat, the future is yet wrapped in dark- 
ness. 

* * * * * 

De la Bourdonnais and his illustrious staff have left the Regence ; the players 
are thinning rapidly off; the drums have beaten the round, and the good wives 
of Paris are airing their husbands’ nightcaps. The gargons yawn aod sigh as 
they watch the termination of the last dominoe party. Even that comes to its 
end, andthe Regence is nearly vacant; the counter is abdicated; the café is 
cleared. I am alone in the possession of the field of battle—tne last man of the 
campaign. Midnight has struck its long, long bell, and [ reluctantly prepare to 
face the cold. Farewell, at least for a season, to THE CAFE DE LA REGENCE! I 
go forth to pick my solitary way, through thy now snowy mud, O Paris! pray- 
ing most fervently to the saint who watcneth over chess-players, that my portier 
may not be in the heaven of dreams, but that I may be permitted to obtain en- 
trance to mine inn, before the tenth time of ringing ! G. W. 


LEGENDARY TALES OF THE HIGHLANDS. 





hundred and forty cows, or two thousand four hundred pounds sterling.’ This 
curious and highly valuable morceau of antiquity was immediately claimed by 
the Honourable Edward Mostyn Lioyd Mostyn as lord of the manor, and by 
Colonel Salusbury of Gallbfarnan as the possessor of the field where it was 
found, and the law having determined that it should belong to the former gentle- 
man, it is now in his possession.” 

“The Vision of Campbell of Inverawe” is, in our opinion, the light of the 
book—romantie, supernatural, and highly tragic. One incident in which Camp- 
bell consents to afford the protection of hospitality to a fugitive murderer is 
so remarkable a highland trait that we select it :— 

‘“** For mercy’s sake pardon my unceremonious entrance, Inverawe !’ said the 
stranger, in a hollow, husky, and exhausted voice. And be not alarmed, for I 

Iam an unfortunate 
wretch, who, in a sudden quarrel, have shed the bloud of a fellow-creature. He 
was a man of Lorn. I have been hotly pursued by his friends, and though I 


He has played through | have thrown those who are after me considerably out during the long chase they 


have kept up, yet they are still pressing like blood-hounds on my track. To 
bafile them, if possible, I threw myself intothe river, and swa:n across it, and 
T now claim that proteetion, and that hospitality, which no one ever failed to 
find within the house of Inverawe.’ ‘By Cruachan !" cried Inver iwe, sheathing 
his dirk, and slapping it smartly with the open palm of his hand. ‘ By Crua- 
chan, I swear that you shall have both!’ Now, I must tell you, that this was 
considered as the most solemn pledge that a Campbell of Inverawe could give. 
Their war-cry was, ‘ Coar-a-Cruachan,’ ihat is,‘ Help from Cruachan.’ And 
this expression had a double meaning, inasmuch as the word Cruachan had refe- 
rence both ty the mountain of that name, and to the hip where the dirk hung. 
To swear by Cruacian, therefore, and to strengthen the oath by slapping the 
dirk with the open palm, was to utter an oath, which must, under all circum- 
stances, be for ever held inviolable.” 

The character of a “‘ wee body,”’ both in person and property, called from the 
latter, stnall as it is, Inchrory, is drawn with humorous effect, as exhibiting the 
ew pride of a‘ Heeland Shentleman.” We copy the concluding ancc- 

ote :— 

‘*[ dare say, gentlemen, I have given you enough of Inchrory, to make you 
sufficiently well acquainted with his character. But I have yet one more anec- 
dote of him, which [ think brings it out more than all the others. His wife, 
Ealsach was one morning occupied in tending the cattle at the shieling of Alta- 
narroch. Lonely as you already know this place of Inchrory to be, its loneliness 
was nothing when compared to that of the shieling of Altanarroch, where even 
the cattle themselves could only exist for a month or two during the finest part 
of the year. Now it happened that Ealsach, being in the family way, became 
extremely anxious and unhappy as her time of coufincment approached ; and her 
» anxiety went on increasing daily, till at last she began to think it very expe- 

dient to go home to Inchrory. The distance was considerable, and the way 
rough enough in all conscience. But, having the spirit of a Highland woman 
within her, she set out boldly on foot, and arrived at Inchrery at an early hour 
inthe moraing. Her husband met her at the door of the house, where she 
looked for a kind welcome from him, and modestly signified the cause of her 
coming. ‘Ha!’ exclaimed he, proudly, and with anger in his eye. ‘How is 
this that you come on foot? How dared you to come home till I sent a horse 
for you, that you might travel as Inehrory’s wife ougit todo?’ ‘No one saw 
how I came,’ replied his wife, meekly. ‘I met nothing but the moor-cocks 
and the pease-weeps on the hill’ ‘No matter,’ said Inchrory, ‘even the moor- 
cocks and the pease-weeps should not have it to say, that they saw the wife of 
Inchrory tramping home a-foot through the heather. Get thee back this moment 
every foot of the way to Altanarroch, that I may send for thee as Inchrory's wife 
ought to he sent for.” The poor woman knew that argument with him was use- 
less. Without entering the house, therefore, she was corapelled to turn her 
weary steps back to Altanarroch ; and she was no sooner there, than a servant 
appeared, leading by the bridle a horse, having a saddle on its back covered with 
a green cloth, on which she was compelled to mount forthwith, in order to ride 
home over the barren and desert moors and mosses in such style as might satis- 
fy the moor-cocks and the pease-weeps that she was the wife of Inchrory.” 


ah AOS 
PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN RENAUD. 
From Sir Charles Napier's “ Lights and Shades of Military Life.” 
[Concluded from the last Albion.} 
Having concluded his narrative, Captain Renaud kept silence for a considera- 
ble time, and remained with his tead bowed, while I abstained from interruptin 
his reverie. T considered this brave man with veneration, and, while he comm 
had attentively followed the slow transformations of that excellent and simple 
spirit, always repulsed in its expansive donations of itself, always crushed by an 
invincible ascendency, but which had at last found repose in the humblest and the 





Legendary Tales of the Highlands: A sequel to Highland Rambles.” By 

Sir T. Dick Lauder, Bart. 

Taking the series altogether, we would say tha’ labor swperabat opus might 
be its critical mottu ; but some of the tales boast of an historical, and others of 
a northern superstitious, interest, and all are told in a forcible dramatic man- 
ner. In arguing for a partial belief in even the most incredible traditions, the 
author illustrates his point by a ludicrous relation :— 

‘*Some of the Welsh legendary historiavs tell us, that in the year 500 there 
flourished a renowned chief called Benlli Gawr. His usual residence was 
where the present town of Mold now stands, and his hill fort, or place of strength, 
was erected on the highest of the Clwydian range, nearly due west from Mold, 
and about half way between that place and Ruthin. The hill on which the re- 








any one mode of training for the battle be more in favour with our chief than 
another, it is perhaps that of Gargantua; who, when he came to the Paris | 
echools, to dispute with the sages of the Seine, ‘refreshed himself,” says Ra-| 
belais, “‘ two or three days; making very merry with his folks, and inquiring 
-what men of learning there were in the city, and what wine they drank there.” | 
The quickness with which La Bourdonnais calculates his coups is a beautiful | 
art of the game. Since Philidor, he has never, in this respect, been equalled, 
echapelles having been a much slower player. When I first had the honour 
of measuring weapons with De la Bourdonnais over the chess-board, bis rapidi- 
ty was to me positively terrific. I was lost in the whirl. You raise your hand 
-to play a move, and up go the Frenchman's fingers in readiness to present his 
answer, before you have travelled half way towards the piece you mean to 
touch. You move, and your opponent replies ere your arm has regained its 
resting-place. This bustle tries English nerves cruelly. We whip and spur, 
but cannot live the pace. If you are very slow, he does not hesitate to tap the | 
table lustily. You labour out a ten minutes’ calculation ; and then, congratu- 
ing yourself on having done the deed, sink back in your chair to enjoy a hea- 
‘venly interval of repose. Vain hope !—mistaken mortal! In less than a single 
moment, La Bourdonnais plays his counter-stroke ; and, wishing your adversa- 
wry at tous les diables, you recommence, like him of lartarus, the never-ending 
task of rolling the stone up the mountain. Custom reconciles you, however, 
to the snilosed speed of Le Bourdonnais ; and, comparing it with the broad- 
wheeled wagons we too often are coimpelled to travel by in this country, you 
say, “* This is, indeed, chess!’ La Bourdonnais first introduced the piercing 
the sides of the chess board, like a cribbage machine, in order to peg the num 
ver of games played ata sitting. He tells them off by the score! 
The rapidity of De la Bourdonnais can only, in fact, be equalled by his glutto- 
ny forthe game. Nothing statiates him, or causes him to cry, “ Hold !— 
enough!” His chess hours are from noon till midnight, seven times a week. 
He seems to be a species of chess-automaton, wound up to meet all conceiva- 
ble cases with mathematical accuracy. When he played his famed match here 
of nearly one hundred games with our M'Donnell, the hour of meeting being 
between eleven andtwelve A. M, the encounter has frequently continued until 
six or seven P. M.; after which Mr. M‘Donnell would cease playing, exhausted 
frequently even to weariness. Not so De la Bourdonnais. He would snatch a 
hasty dinner by the side of the chess-board, and in ten minutes be again en- 
throned in his chair, the hero of the hundred fights, giving rook, or knight, or 
pawn, as the case might be, to any opponent who presented ; fresh as the dewy 
morn, and vigorous as though ‘twere breakfast-ume. He would play thus till 
long past midnight ; smoking cigars, drinking punch, and pouring forth his full 
soul in even boisterous merriment ; dismissing at times his punch, in favour of 








what he termed, ‘‘ Burton ale-beer,” the only fault of which, he was wont to | 


say, was, that after three or four bottles, he became additionally impatient, if 
he found his adversary slow. I recollect that upon one occasion he played 
above forty games of chess at a sitting, with amateurs of every grade of 
skill ; and with all this, he had to be at his post to encounter M‘Donnell in the 
morning ! 

The habits of De la Bourdonnais over the board are, indeed, the very re- 
verse of what would be expected from so profound a thinker ; but he appears to 
be divided into two existences,—the one of which does the chess, the other the 
fan. Jokes, songs, and epigrams, burst in a flood from his lips, in tones like 
those of Lablache. This is, of course, chiefly after dinner, when giving large 
odds, and when winning ; for, should the tables turn in the latter respect, the 
brows of our friend lour like the storm-clouds of Mont Blanc. De la Bourdon- 
nais expressed himself to me, as being altogether confounded at the impertur- 


mains of this fortalice still exist, 1s called Moel Benlli, or the cenical hill of 
Benlli; and it presents a conspicuous object from Mold, Ruthin, and Denbigh. 
An immense carnedd, or cairn of stones, which was stillto be seen some years 
ago in an entire state in a field about half a mile from the town of Mold, was 
supposed to have been the place of this hero's interment; and if we may be- 
lieve what we read in the Welsh verses on the graves of the warriors of the 
Isle of Britain, his son’s place of sepulture was in a spot about eight miles dis- 
tant, and 1s thus noticed in the following rhymes—being a free translation from 
the original Welsh : 
‘ He who owns the grave in the large field, 

Proud his hand on his blade; 

The grave of Bel, son of Benlli Gawr.’ 

“« But to return to the great carnedd of Benlli himself in the field near Mold. 
It was alwayscalled Tomen y r Ellylion, or the, Tumulus of the Goblins ; and 
for this reason, that from time immemorial it was believed that the grim ghost 
of Benlli, in the form of a knight clad in splendid gear, and especially wearing 
a celainaur, or golden corslet, appeared after sunset, standing on the cairn, or 
walking round it; and that there he continued to maintain his cold post till the 
scent of the morning air, or the crowing of the cock, drove him to the necessity 
of retiring from it to some more comfortable quarters. 
generations so terrified the people, that no bribe could have tempted any one to 
have passed by that way after nightfall. Yet, though nobody went thither, and 


spectre knight's personal appearance and dress really were, had been thus pre- 
cluded by the circumstance that every one shunned his dreaded presence, the 
most wonderful and incredible accounts of his stern couuienance and terrific 
bearing, together with the most fearful stories of their effects upon people who 
had beheld them, continued to be propagated, although no one could specify the 
individuals who had seen them, or been so affected by them. Towards the end 
of the year 1833, it happened that the occupier of the field where the carnedd 
stood, took it into his head that the stones of which it was composed might be 
of use for the construction of a road, or for filling drains, or for some such rural 
purpose. 
enough to make such an assault on ‘he very castle of the goblin, even although 
it was to be carried on during the hours that the blessed sun was abroad. But, 
having at last succeeded in obtaining these, he proceeded to work, and soon 
drove away some four or five hundred cart-loads of stones from the cairn, when, 
at last, the workmen came upon something of a strange shape, which was 
manifestly constructed of some sort of metal. It was with no little dread that 
they ventured to touch it; but their observation having led them to believe 
that it was some old brass pot-lid, or frying-pan, it ceased to be an object either 
of dread or of interest in their unlearned eyes, and they threw it carelessly into 
a hedge, where it lay all night neglected. Some person of education having 
come to the spot next morning, who had heard of such a thing having been 
found, was led by curiosity to examine it, when, to the astonishment of all who 
heard of it, the brazen frying-pan was discovered to be a lorica, or corslet of 
gold! The metal was found to be of about the same degree of purity as oui 
present coin. It was so thin, that it weighed altogether no more than sixty so- 
vereigns, and therefore it appears evident that it could not have been used as 
armour of defence in combat. It is more than probable that it must have been 
worn merely as an ornamental piece of armour on occasions of state or parade, 
in which case it was, very likely, originally lined withleather. It was embossed 
all over it, of a simple pattern, but it was not perforated. The obliging corres- 
pondent through whose kindness, and that of his friends, 1 have become possess- 





bability of M*Donnell under defeat. Our countryman, at one sitting, lost three 
games running; “ And yet,” quoth La Bourdonnais, “ he could smile! Had it 
been me,” added the Frenchman, emphatically, “I should have torn the hair 
from my head !""—and so he would. 

No passing events can shake the attention of La Bourdonnais when at chess. 
He concocts jests and mates in the same crucible. Une petite position is what 
he aims at from the beginning. Let him once attain that, and be sure he'll hold 


ed of these very remarkable facts, amuses himself by calculating the immense 
value which such a piece of dress must have had in the time of Benlli-Gawr, its 
wearer, that is, in the year 500. ‘This,’ says he, ‘may be done by referring 
to the ancient laws of Wales, now publishing under the Government Commis 
sion. In these laws, the average price of a cow was five shillings, and, allow- 
ing for the difference in the value of money, a cow would now cost about ten 
pounds. Then one pound at that time would buy four cows, and the ten pounds 
would buy forty cows, and the sixty sovereigns would be the value of two 





This legend had for | 


that every possibility of having any thing like direct evidence as to what the 


It was with some difficulty that he could procure workmen bold | 


most austere Duty. 
His unknown life appeared to furnish an inward spectacle not less beautiful 
| than tie brilliant life of any man of action whatever. Bach wave of the soa 
adds a white veil tothe beauty of a pearl; each bitlow slowly lubodfs to render 
it more perfeet ; each flake of foam that is rocked over it, leaves it a mysterious 
tint, half golden, semi transparent ; which merely indicates an inward ray, issu- 
ing from its heart: precisely so it was that this character had been formed amidst 
vast convulsions, and the most gloomy and perpetual trials. 

I knew that, till the death of the Emperor, he had considered it as his duty 
not to serve, in spite of all the remonstrances of his friends, out of regard to 
what he called decorum ; and afterwards, released from the tie of his old pro- 
mise to a master who no longer knew him, he had returned to command, in the 
Royal Guard, the relics of his old guard; and, as he never talked of himself, 
; nobody had thought of him, and he had not been promoted. He cared little for 
‘ this, and was accustomed to say that, unless a man could get to be general at 
| twenty-five, an age at which the imagination may be set to work, it was better 
i to remain merely captain, to live with the soldiers as the father of the family, as 
| the prior of the convent. 

“There,” said he, after this interval of silence, ‘‘ look at our old grenadier, 
Poirier, with his gloomy and squinting eyes, his bald head, and his scarred cheek 
—him whom the marshals of France stop to admire, when he presents arms to 

' them at the King’s door ; look at Beccaria, with his ancient Roman profile ; 
: luok at Frechou, with his white moustaches; look at that whole decorated first 
' rank, whose sleeves have three chevrons ; what would they have said, those old 
t monks of the old army, who never would be any thing but grenadiers, if I had 
j not been with them this morning—I who commanded them only a fortnight ago 
| Had I, in the course of several years, acquired domestic habits, or adopted some 
\ other profession, the case would be differ.nt; but here I have, in fact, no merit 
beyond their's. 

} Besides,” said he, ‘‘see how calm all Paris is to night; calm as the air,” 
added he, rising. ‘* Day will presently dawn. I dare say they will not begin 
\ breaking the lamps again, and to-morrow we shall return to our quartera. For 
my part, ina few days I shall probably have retired to a little spot of ground 
| which I have in the country, and on which there is a little cottage, where [ will 
| finish my study ef Polvbius, Turenne, Folard, and Vauban, for my amusement. 
Almost all my comrades were killed while in the grand army, or have died since ; 
| | bave long had no one to chat with, and you know in what way I came to hate 
| war, even while carrying it on with energy.” 

He then shook me cordially by the hand and left me, again asking for the gor- 

; get, if I still had mine and it was not too rusty. A moment afterwards, he call- 
‘ ed me back, and said: ‘ Stay, as it is not absolutely impossible that they may 
fire at us again from some window, I will beg you to keep for me this old } ocket- 
{ book, full of old letters, which are interesting to me, and to me alone, and which 
you will burn, if we should not meet again. 

|” «Several of our old comrades came to us, and we begged them to retire to 
| their own homes. We do not wage civil war, not we We are calm as those 
firemen, whose duty it is to extinguish the conflagration. The parties will set- 
ule their differences afterwards—that is no concern of our's.” 

So saying, he left me with a smile. 

A MARBLE. 

A fortnight after this conversation, which the revolution itself had not put out 
of my head, I was reflecting all alone on that modest heroism and disinterested- 
ness, both of which are so are. I strove to forget the pure blood which had just 
been spilt, and was reading once more inthe history of America, how in 1783 
the completely victorious American army, having delivered the country and 
sheathed the sword, was ready to mutiny against the Congress, which, too poor 
to discharge its arrears of pay, was preparing to disband it. Washington, gene- 
ralissimo and conqueror, had but to speak a word or to give a sign, in order to 
make himself Dictator : he did what he alone had the powe? to accomplish, he 
disbanded the army, and resigned his command. 

I had laid down the book, and was comparing this serene greatness with our 
restless ambition Iwas sad, and was calling to mind all those pure martial 
spirits, without false lustre and without quackery, who have been fond of power 
and command for the public weal alone, who have held them without pride, and 
beet incapable of either turning them against the country, or converting them 
into gold. I thought of all those who have waged war with a knowledge of its 
real worth: I thought of the excellent Collingwood, that model of resignation ; 
and lastly, of the obscure Captain Renaud; when a man of lofty stature, ina 
lor.g blue great coat, in very bad condition, entered my room. From his white 
moustaches, and from the scars on his copper-coloured face, I recognized in him 
one of the grenadiers of his company : I asked it he was still living, and the 





brave fellow's emotion plainly showed thatsome misfortune had befallen him. 

He sat down, and wiped his brow, and when, after a while, and after some atten- 
tions, he had recovered himself, he told me what had happened. 

| On the 28th and 29th of July, Captain Renaud had done nothing but march 
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through the streets, at the head of his grenadiers, in column. He placed him- 
self before the first section of his column, and proceeded quietly, amidst a shower 
of stones and musket-shot, from coffee-houses, balconies, and windows. When 
he halted, it was to close his ranks, opened by those who had fallen, and to see 
that his guides on the left kept at proper distances. He had not drawn his sword, 
and marched cane in hand. His orders had at first reached him punctually ; but, 
either from the aides de camp being killed by the way, or because the staff had 
not despatched any, he was left in the night, between the 28th and 29th, on the 
Place de la Bastile, without other instructions than to retire upon St. Cloud, and 
to destroy the barricades on the way. This he did without firing a shot. 

On reaching the bridge of Jena, he halted, andordered his company to be called 
over. He had not lost so many as any of the other companies of the Guards 
which had been detached, and his men were likewise less fatigued. He had con- 
trived during those scorching days to allow them to rest at seasonable times and 
in the shade, and to find for them in the forsaken barracks these refreshments 
which were refused by the houses hostile to the troops. Such was the counten- 
ance of his column that he had found every barricade deserted, and he had had 
no further trouble than to cause it to be demolished. } 

He was, therefore, standing at the head of the bridge of Jena, covered with 
dust, and shaking his feet, looking towards the barrier, to see that there was no- 
thing to obstruct the passage of his detachment, and selecting the scouts that 
were to be sent forward. There was nobody in the Champ de Mars but two 
masons, who were lying on their faces, apparently asleep, and a boy of about 
fourteen, running about barefoot, and snapping two bits of broken crockery like 
castagnets. He rattled them from time to time on the parapet of the bridge, 
and came, playing ir this manner, to the post by which Renaud was standing. 

The captain was pointing at the moment with his cane to the heights of Pas- 
sy. ‘I'he boy approached him, staring at him with astonished eyes, and, drawing 
a horse-pistol from under his waistcoat, laid hold of it with both hands, and point- 
ed it at the captain’s breast. He turned it aside with his cane, but the boy, hav- 
ing pulled the trigger, the ball entered the upper part of histhigh. ‘The captain 
fell upon his seat without saying a word, and looked with pity at this singular 
enemy. He saw the boy still holding his weapon in both hands, and quite 
frightened at what he had done. 

he grenadiers were at that moment sadly resting upon their arms; they did 
not deign to make a single gesture against the young rogue. Some of them 
lifted up their captain, others merely laid hold of the boy by the arm and led him 
to the officer whom he had wounded. He burst into tears, and when he saw the 
blood streaming from the officer’s wound down his white trowsers, he was so ter- 
rified that he fainted. The captain and the boy were both carried together toa 
small house near Passy, where they still were. 

The column, commanded by the lieutenant, had pursued its route for St. 
Cloud ; and four grenadiers, putting off their regimentals, had remained in that 
hospitable house to attend to their old commanding officer. One of them—he 
who had called upon me—had got work in Paris as a journeyman gunsmith, 
others as fencing masters, and, bringing their earnings to the captain, they had 
provided for all his wants 1p tothatday. Amputation had been performed, but 
the fever was violent and malignant, and, as he was afraid that it would become 
still woise, he sent te beg me to call upon him. 

There was notime to be lost. I set out immediately with the worthy soldier, 
who had related these particulars to me, with moist eyes and tremulous voice, 
but without murmur, without abuse, without accusation, merely repeating : 
“’Tis a great misfortune for us!” 

The wounded officer had been carried to the house of a widow, who lived alone 
and kept a small shop in a retired street of the village, with her children who 
were quite young. She had not been apprehensive for a moment of compromis- 
ing herself, and nobody had thought of molesting her on this account. The 
neighbours, on the contrary, had becn eager to assist her in nursing the patient. 
The surgeons whov had been called in, conceiving, after the operation, that he 
cou!d not be removed with safety, she had kept him, and had frequently sat up 
with him all night. 

When I entered, she came to meet me, with a look of gratitude and timidity 
that gave me pain: I felt how many embarrassments she must have concealed 
from guod-nature and kindness of heart. She was very pale, and her eyes were 
red, and wore the expression of fatigue. She went to and fro towards a very 
small back-shop, which I perceived from the door, and I saw, from her bustle, 
that she was arranging the little apartment of her patient, and that she took 

ide in having it in such a state that a stranger should think it tidy. Of course 

took care to ailow her all the time that she needed. ‘Come in, sir,” said she 
opening the door for me, “ he has suffered a great deal.” 

Captain Renaud was sitting up in a little bed, with curtains of serge, placed 
in a corner of the room, and several bolsters suppurted his body. He had fallen 
away toaskeleton. His face at the cheek-bones was red as fire; the scar on 
hie forehead was black. I saw that he would not last long, and his smile told me 
so too. He held out his hand to me, and made me a sign to be seated. He had 
at his right a young boy, who held a glass of gum-water, and was stirring it with 
aspoon. He rose and brought me his chair. Renaud, from his bed, took hold 
of his ear, and said mildly, and ina faint voice : “‘ Allow me, my dear fellow, to 
introduce to you my conqueror.” 

I shrugged my shoulders, and the poor boy cast down his eyes and blushed. I 
saw a big tear trickle down his cheek. 

“Come! come!” said the captain, passing his hand through his hair, “ ’tis 
not his fault; poor boy ! He had met with two men, who made him drink brandy, 
gave him money, and sent him to fire the pistol at me. He did it, just as he 
would have thrown a marble at a post—was it not so, Jean?” 

Jean trembled, and hie face assumed an expression of such anguish that I was 
touched by it. I looked closer at him; he was a very handsome boy. 

‘And it was really a marble,” said the landlady. ‘* Look, sir”—and she 
showed me a small marble, of the size of the largest leaden bullets, with which 
the horse-pistol that lay there had been charged 

“ And that was quite enough to lop off the limb of a captain,” said Renaud. 

“You must not make him talk much,” timidly said the shopkeeper to me. 

Renaud did not hear her. * Yes, my dear fellow,” he continued, “there is 
not stump enough to fasten a wooden leg to.” 

I pressed his hand without replying, humbled to see that to kill a man who had 
seen so much and suffered so much, whose breast was bronzed by twenty cam- 
paigns and ten wounds, tried by frost and fire, pierced by bayonet and lance, no- 
thing mure was needed than a wriggle of one of the tadpolesof the kennels of 
Paris, known by the name of Gamins. 

Renaud ieplied to my thought. He leaned his cheek upon the bolster and 
squeezed my hand. ‘*We were at war,” said hetome. ‘“ He is no more a 
murderer than I was myself at Rheims. When | killed the Russian boy, per- 
haps I was a murderer too. In the great war in Spain, the men who stabbed our 
sentinels did not consider themselves as murderers, and, being at war, perhaps 
they were not. Were the Catholics and Huguenots murderers or not '—Of how 
many murders is a great battle composed !—'Ihere is one of the points on which 
reason is puzzled and knows not what to say—lIt is war that is in fault and not 
we. J assure you that this little fellow is very gentle and well-disposed. He 
reads and writes tolerably already. He is a joundling—he was apprenticed to a 
cabinet-maker—he has uot left my room this fortnight, and he is very fond of 
rr poor thing! He has a turn for mathematics: something may be made of 

im. 

As he spoke with increasing difficulty, and drew nearer to my ear, I stooped 
my head, and he gave mea small folded paper, which he begged me to run my 
eye over. I saw that it was a short will, by which he left a bit of a farm which 
he possessed to the poor woman who had taken him in, and, after her, to Jean, 
whom she was to bring up, on condition that he should never be asoldier. He 
stipulated the sum to be paid to his master for his release, and gave a piece of 
ground for an asylum to his four old grenadiers. 
ney in the neighbourhood his executor 

When the paper was in my hands, he seemed easjer and ready to doze. He 
then shuddered, and, again opening his eyes, he begged me to accept and to keep 
his bamboo cane. Presently he dozed off again. Hiso!d soldier shook his head 
and took hold of one hand. 1 took the other, which felt cold. He complained 
that his feet were cold, aud Jean lay down with his little bosom against the bed 
in order to warm him. Captain Renaud then beganto grope at the sheet with 
his hands, saying that he could not feel it—this is well known to be a fatal sign. 
His voice was hollow. He raised with difficulty one hand to his forehead, look- 
ed steadfastly at Jean, and said :—“ It is swwgular, though! This urchin is very 
like the Russian boy.” 

Presently he closed his eyes, and, pressing my hand, with returning presence 
of mind :—** Luok you,” said he to me, “the brain is seized. "Tis just over.” 

His look was diferent, and more calm. We comprehended this struggle of a 
firm mind, judging of its situation with the pain that confused it ; and to me this 
sight, ona miserable truckle-bed, was full of solemn majesty. 

Again he reddened, and said very loud: ** They were fourteen . 
them. Whoknows if ..... : 

He ‘hen shivered, turned pale, and looked at me quietly and with emotion :— 
‘Tell me!” said he, ** could you not shut my mouth for me? 


He appointed a country attor- 


... both of 


Iam afraid to 


speek .... it weakens one .... [should like not to spesk again .... I am 
thirsty.” 

A few spoonfuls of liquid were giveu to him, and he said :—* I have done my 
dutv. That idea makes me happy.” And he added: “If the country should 

the better for what has been done, we have nothing to say, but you will | 
os Mere 

He then fell into a doze fur about half an hour. After that time, a woman 
came softly vo the coor, and made a sign that the surgeon was come. | stepped | 
out on tiptoe to speak 10 him, went with him into the little garden, and, having | 
stopped by the side of the well to question hun, we heard aloud cry. We 
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hastened in, and saw a sheet thrown over the face of this worthy man—he was 
no more! 





CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorreauer. 
CHAPTER LVI.—THE SUPPER. 





I have often partaken of more luxurious cookery, and rarer wines ; but never 
do I remember enjoying a more welcome supper than on this occasion. 

Our Portuguese guests left us soon, and the major and myself were once 
more ¢éte-d téte, beside a cheerful fire; a well-chosen array of bottles guaran- 
teeing that, forsome time at least, no necessity of leaving-taking should arise 
from any deficiency of wine. 

‘That sherry is very near the thing, Charley; a little, a very little sharp ; 
but the after-taste perfect: and, now, my boy, how have you been faring since 
we parted?” 

** Not so badly, major. I have already got a step in promotion. 
the Douro gave me a lieutenancy.” 

‘“T wish you joy with all my heart. I'll call you Captain always while you're 
with me. Upon my life I will. Why, man, they style me Your Excellency 


here. Bless your heart! we are great folk among the Portuguese: and no bad 
service, after all.” 


“T should think not, Major. 
“uh” 

‘No, Charley. No, my boy. They overlook us greatly in general orders 
anddespatches. Had the brilliant action of to day been fought by the British ; 
but, no matter; they may behave well in England, after all ; and when I’m 


called to the upper house as Baron Monsoon, of the Tagus—Is that better than 
Lord Alcantara?” 


“| prefer the latter.” 

“ Well, then, I'll have it. Lord! what a treaty I’ll move for with Portugal, to 
let us have wine cheap—wine, you know, as David says, * gives us a pleasant 
countenance’—and oil—I forget what oil docs. Pass over the decanter. And 
how is Sir Arthur, Charley 1—A fine fellow, but sadly deficient in knowledge of 
the supplies. Never would have made any character in the Commissariat.— 
Bless your heart, he pays for every thing here, as if he were in Cheapside.” 

** How absurd, to be sure !”’ 

“Isn't it, though ; that was not my way when! was commissary-general about 
a year or two ago. Tobe sure, how I did puzzle them! They tried to audit 
my accounts, and what do you think I did; I brought them in three thoueand 
pounds in my debt.—They never tried onthat game any more. ‘No! no!’ said 
the Junta, ‘ Beresford and Monsoon are great men, and must be treated with 
respect.'—Do you think we'd let them search our pockets? But the rogues 
doubled on us after al!.—They sent us to the northward,—a poor country—” 

“* So that, except alittle common-place pillage of the convents and nunneries, 
you had little or nothing 1” 

“Exactly so; andthen I got a great shock about that time, that aftected my 
spirits for a considerable while.” 

‘** Indeed, Major! some illness *” 

‘No; I was quite well; but, Lord! how thirsty it makes me to think of it! 
my throatis absolutely parched. I was near being hanged.” 

‘“* Hanged !” 

“Yes; upon my life, it’s true ; very horrible, ain’tit? It hada great effect 
upon my nervous system ; and they never thought of any little pension to me 
as a recompense for my sufferings.” 

‘“« And who was barbarous enough to think ef such a thing, Major?” 

“ Sir Arthur Wellesley, himself; none other, Charley.” 

«Oh, it was a mistake, Major, or a joke.” 

‘It was near being adevilish practical vr ; I'll tell you how it occurred. 
After the battle of Vimiera, the brigaue to which | was attached had their head- 
quarters at San Pietro, a large convent, where all the church plate for miles 
round was stored up for safety. A sergeant’s guard was accordingly stationed 
over the refectory, and every precaution taken to prevent pillage, Sir Arthur 
himself having given particular orders on the subject. Well, somehow, I never 
could find out how,—but, on leaving the place, all the waggons of our brigade 
had got some trifling articles of small value, scattered as it might be among their 
stores :—gold cups, silver candlesticks, Virgin Marys, ivory crucifixes, saints’ 
eyes set in topazes, martyr’s toes in silver filagree, and a hundred other similar 
things. One of these confounded bullock cars broke down just at the angle of 
the road where the commander-in-chief was standing with his staff to watch the 
troops defile, and out rolled among bread rations and salt beef, a whole ava- 
lanche of precious relics and church ornameuts. Every one stood aghast! never 
| was there such a misfortune ; no one endeavoured to repair the mishap; but all 

looked on in terrified amazement as to what was to fullow. 

‘** Who has the command of the detachment?’ shouted out Sir Arthur, in a 
voice that made more than one of us tremble. 

‘*Monsoon, your Excellency,—major Monsoon, of the Portuguese brigade.’ 

“*The d—d old rogue !—I know him.’ Upon my life, that’s what he said. 
‘ Hang him up on this spot ;’ pointing with his finger as he spoke. ‘We shall 
see if this practice cannot be put a stopto.’ And with these words he rode lei- 
surely away, as if he had been merely ordering dinner for a small party. 

‘* When I came upto the place, the halberts were fixed, and Gronow, with a 
company of the fusiliers, under arms beside them. 

*** Devilish sorry for it, Major,’ said he. ‘ It is confoundedly unpleasant ; but 
can’t be helped. We've got orders tosee you hanged !’ 

‘* Faith it was just so he said it, tapping his snuff-box as he spoke, and look- 
ing carelessly about him. Now had it not been for the fixed halberts and the 
provost inarshall, I’d not have believed him; but one glance at them, and 
another at the bullock cart with all the holy images, told me at once what had 
happened. 

* «He only meant to frighten me a little? 
in a supplicating voice. 

‘** Very possibly, Major,’ said he ; ‘ but I must execute my erders.’ 

“* You'll surely not Before I could finish, up came Dan Makinnon, 
cantering smartly. ‘Going tohang old Monsoon, eh, Gronow ? what fun!’ 

*** Ain’tit, though?’ said I, balf blubbering. 

“* Well, if you’re a good Catholic, you may have your choice of a saint ! 
for by Jupiter there’s a strong muster of them here.’ This cruel allusion was 
made in reference to the gold and silver effigies that lay scattered about the 
highway. 

‘Dan,’ said I, ina whisper, ‘intercede for me—do, like a god kind fellow. 
You have influence with Sir Arthur.’ 

*** You old sinner,’ said he, ‘it’s useless.’ 

“* Dan,’ I'll forgive you the fifteen pounds.’ 

‘**¢' That you owe me,’ said Dan, laughing. 

‘** Who'll ever be the father to you I've been! 
burnt Madeira, when I’m gone?” said I. 

“* Well, really, 1 am sorry for you, Monsoon. I say, Gronow, don’t tuck him 
up for a few minutes; I’ll speak for the old villain, and, if 1 succeed, I'll wave 
my handkerchief.’ 

‘Well, away went Dan at a full gallop. Gronow sat down ona bank, and I 
fidgetted about in no very enviable frame of mind, the confounded provost-mar- 
shal eyeing me all the while. 


The affair at 


You seem to have always made a good thing 





Isn’t that all, Gronow ”’ cried I, 





Who'll mix your punch with 


watch beside him on the grass. 

“| tried to pray a little, and said three or four of Solomon's proverbs, when 
he again called out,— 

“«« There, you see it won't do! Sir Arthur is shaking his head.’ 

“* What's that waving yonder ’’ 

‘©The colours of the Sixth Foot. Come, Major, off with your stock !’ 

“«* Where is Dan now—what is he doing ?’ for I could see nothing myself. 

‘“«* He's riding beside Sir Arthur; they all seem laughing.’ 

‘** God forgive them! what an awful retrospect this thing will prove to some 
of them.’ 

“* Time's up,’ said Gronow, jumping up and replacing his watch in his 
pocket. 

‘* Provost-marshal, be quick now.’ 

«Eh! what's that? there, I see it waving! there’s a shout, too’!’ 

“*Ay, by Jove, so itis. Well, you're saved this time, major: that’s the 
signal.” ; 

‘So saying, Gronow formed his fellows in line, and resumed his march quite 
coolly, leaving me alone on the roadside to meditate over martial law and my 
pernicious taste for relics. 

““ Well Charley, it gave me a great’shock ; and J thought, too, it must have 
had a great effect upon Sir Arthur himself: but, upon my life, he has wonderful 
nerves. I met him one day afterwerds at dinner in Lisbon: he looked at me very 
hard for a few seconds— 


“*¢ Eh, Monsoon! Major Monsoon, I think?” 











“+ Yes, your Excellency,’ said I, thinking how painful it must be for him to 
meet me. 

“*] thought I had hanged you Major—know I intended it 
glass of wine with you.’ 

“Upon my life, that was all : how easily some people can forgive themselves ! 
But Charley, my hearty, we are getting on slowly with the tipple. Are they 
| all empty? so they are Let us make a the cellar Bring a can- 

die with you, and come along.” 

We had scarcely proceeded a few steps from the door, when a most voci- 
| ferous sound of mirth issuing from a neighbouring apartment arrested our 
' progress. 


no matter. A 


sortie on 
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“ Are the Dons so convivial, major” said I, as a hearty burst of laughter broke 
furth at the moment. 


‘Upon my life, they surprise me. I begin to fear they have taken some of our 
wine.” 

We now perceived that the sounds of merriment came from his kitchen, 
which opened upon a little court-yard. Into this we crept stealthily, and ap- 
proaching noiselessly to the window, obtained a peep at the scene within. 

Around a blazing fire, over which hung by a chain a massive iron pot, sat # 
goodly party of some half dozen people. One group lay in dark shadow, but 
the other was brilliantly lighted up by the cheerful blaze ; and showed us- 
a portly Dominican friar, with a beard down to his waist, a buxom dark- 
eyed girl of some eighteen years, and, between the two, most comfortably 
leaning back, with an arm round each, no less a person than my trusty man, 
Mickey Free. 

It was evident, from the alternate motion of his head, that his attentions 
were evenly divided between the church and the fair sex : although, to con- 
fess the truth, they seemed much more favourably received by the latter 
than the former; a brown earthen flagon appearing to absorb all the wor- 
a monk’s thoughts that he could spare from the the contemplation of heavenby 
0 jects. 

‘** Mary, my darlin’, don’t be looking at me that way, through the corner of 
your eye—I know you're fond of me, but the girls always was; you think I’m 
joking, but troth I would’nt say a lie before the holy man beside me,—sure I 
woul!d’nt, father.’ ” 


The friar grunted out something in reply, not very unlike in sound at least, a 
hearty anathema. 

“*Ah, then ! isn’t it yourself has the illegant time of it, father dear,’ 
og he, tapping him familiarly upon his ample paunch, ‘ and nothing to trou- 

eyou.’” 

«The best of civarsion wherever you go, and whether it’s Badahos or 
Bally Kilruddery it’s all one! the women is fond of ye. Father Murphy the 
coadjutor, in Scariff, was just such another as yourself, end he’d coax the birds 
off the trees with the tongue of him. Give us a pull at the pipkin before it’s 
all gone, and I'll give you a chaunt.’ ” 

vith this he seized the jar, and drained it to the bottom; the smack of 
his lips as he concluded,—and the disappointed look of the friar, as he 
peered into the vessel, throwiug the others once more into a loud burst of 
laughter. 

“* And now your Rev'rance, a good chorus is all I'll ask, and you'll not re- 
fuse for the honoar of the church.’ ” 

So saying, he turned a look of most droll expression upon the monk and be- 
gan to sing the following ditty to the 

Air.—‘ 8T, PATRICK WAS A GENTLEMAN.” 
1. 
‘What an illegant life a friar leads 
With his fat round paunch before him, 
He mutters a prayer, and counts his beads, 
And all the women adore him. 
It’s little he’s troubled to work or think 
Wherever devotion leads him, 
A ‘Pater’ pays for his dinner and drink, 
For the church—good luck to her !—feeds him. 


ul. 

From the cow in the field—to the pig in the stye, 
From the maid to the lady in satin, 

They tremble wherever he turns an eye, 
He can talk tu the devil in Latin! 

He’s mighty sevare to the ugly and ould, 
And curses like mad, when he’s near ’em ; 

But one beautiful trait of him I’ve been tould 
The innocent craytures don't fear him. 


Ill. 
It’s little for spirits or ghosts he cares, 
For ‘tis true as the world supposes, 
With an ‘ Ave’ he'd make them march down stairs 
Av they dared to show their noses. 
The devil himself’s afraid ’tis said, 
And dares not to deride him; 
For angels make each night his bed, 
And then lie down beside him.” 


A perfect burst of laughter from Monsoon prevented my hearing how Mike's 








“+f can only give you five minutes more, Major,’ said Gronow, placiag his | 


minstrelsy succeeded within doors—but when I looked again, I found that the 
friar had decamped, leaving the field open to his rival—a circumstance, I could 
plainly perceive, not disliked by either party. 

** Coie back, Charley—that villain of yours has given me the cramp, stand- 
ing here on the cold pavement. We'll have a little warm posset—-very smal} 
—thin—as they say in Tom Jones, and then to bed.” Notwithstanding the ab- 
stemious intentions of the Major, it was daybreak ere we separated, and neither 
party in a condition for performing upon the tight rope 


CHAPTER LV.—THE LEGION. 

My services, while with the legion, were of no very distinguished charac- 
ter and require no lengthened chronicle. Their great feat of arms, the re- 
pulse of an advanced guard of Victor's corps, had taken place the very morn- 
ing I juined them, and the ensuing month was passed in soft repose upon their 
laurels. 

For the first few days, indeed, a multiplicity of cares beset the worthy ma- 
jor. There was a despatch to be written to Beresford—anuther to the su- 
preme Junta—a letter to Wilson, at that time with a corps of observation to the 
eastward ; there were sume wounded, to be looked after, a speech to be made 
to the conquering heroes themselves—and lastly, a few prisoners were taken, 
whose faie seemed certainly to partake of the most uncertain of war's prover- 
bial chances. 

The despatches gave little trouble. With some very slight alteration, the 
great original already sent forward to Sir Arthur, served as a basis for the rest. 
The wounded were forwarded to Alcantara, with a medical staff, to whom Mon- 
soon, at parting, pleasantly hinted, that he expected tu see all the sick at their 
duty by an early day, or he would be compelled to report the doctors, The 
speech, which was intended asa kind of general order, he deferred for some fa- 
vourable afternoon—when he could “ get up his Portuguese’’—and lastly came 
the prisoners, by far the most difficult of all his cares. As for the few common 
soldiers taken, they gave him little uneasiness : as Sir John has it, they “ were 
mortal men and food for powder’—but there was a staff officer among them, 
aiguiletted and epauletted—the very decorations he wore, were no common 
temptation. Now the major deliberated long time with himself whether the 
usages of modern war might not admit of the ancient and time-honoured prac- 
tice of ransom. The battle, save in glory, had been singularly unproductive— 
plunder there was none—the fewammunition waggons and gun carriages were 
worth little or nothing; so that, save the prisoners, nothing remained. It was 
late in the evening—the mellow hour of the major’s meditations—when he ven- 
tured to open his heart to me upon the matter. 

“ T was just thinking, Charley, how very superior they were in olden times 
to us moderns in many matters, and in nothing more than their treatment of pri- 
soners ;—they never took then away from tneir friends and country ; they al- 
ways ransomed them, if they had wherewithal to pay their way. So good natured 
—upon my life it was a most excellent custom—they took anv little valuables 
they found about them, and then put them up at auction Moses and Eleazar, 
a priest, we are told, took every piece of gold, and their wrought yewels—mean- 
ing their watches and ear-rings. You needn't langh—they all wore ear ra 
those fellows did ;—now, why shouldn't I profit by their good example? I 
have taken Agag, the King of the Amalekites—no; but, upon my life, I 
have got a French major, and would let him go for fifty doubioons.” It was not 
without much laughing and some eloquence that | could persuade Monsoon, 
that Sir Arthur's military notions might not accept of even the uuthority of 
Moses : and as our head quarters were now at no great distance, the danger of 
such a step as he meditated was too considerable at such a moment. 

As for ourselves, no fatiguing drills, no harassing field days, and no pro- 
voking inspections, interfered with the easy current of our lives. Foraging 
parties there were, it is true, and some occasional outpost duty was perforined, 
but the officers for both were selected with a tact that proved the major’s 
appreciation of character; for while the gay joyous fellow that sung a 


jovial song and loved his liguor was certain o! being retained at head- 
quarters, the less-gifted and less-congenial spirit had the happiness of 
scouring the country for forage, and presenting himself as a target to a French 
rifle. : 

My own endeavors to fulfil my instructions met with but little encourage- 


ment er support ; and although I lab: ured hard at my task, | must confess that 


the soil was a most ungrateful one The cavalry were, it is true, composed 
mostly of young fellows well appo nted, and, in most cases, well mounted, but 
a more disorderly, careless, undisciplined set of good-humo red fellows never 
formed a corps in this world 
Monsoon's opinions were felt in every branch of the service, from the adju- 
tant to the drum-hoy; the same reckiess, indolent, plunder-loving spirit pre- 
vailed everywhere ; and although under fire, they showed no lack of gallantry 
or courage. the moment of danger passed, discipline departed with it; and 
their or a coaception of benefitting by a victory consis'ed in the amount o! pil 


from it 





lage that resulted 
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‘that Soult, having ‘succeeded in re- 


time to time, the rumours of great events reached us.gj;We heard 

“his beatei? army, was, in 
conjunction with Ney’s corps, returning from the north; that the mar- 
shale were consolidating their forces in the neighbourhood of Talavera, and 
that King Joseph himself, at the head of a large army, had marched for 
Madrid 


Menacing as such an aspect of affairs was, it had little disturbed the 
major's equanimity, and when our advanced posts reported daily the intei- 
er that the French were in retreat, he cared little with what objects 
of concentration they retired, provided the interval between us grew gradually 
wider. 

His speculations upon the future were singularly prophetic. You'll see, 





Charley, what will happen. Old Cuesta will pursue them, aad get thrashed. 
The English will come up, and perhaps get thrashed too ; but —Gold help us, 
we are only asmal! force, partially organized, and ill to depend on. We'll 
go up the m»untains till all's over. Thus did the majer’s discretion not only 
sextend to the avoidance of danger; but he actually disqualitied himself from 
‘even making its acquaintance. 

‘Meanwhile, our operations consisted in making easy marches to Almarez, 
halting whenever the commissariat reported a well-stocked cellar, or a well-fur- 
nished hen-roost. Taking the primrose path in life, and being, in the words of 
the major, “ contented and grateful even amid great perils.” 

—_————S 


CONFESSIONS OF A SPY. 


COLLECTED BY AN OFFICER OF THE NAVY, 


The Spy in company with Sir Sydney Smith, proceeded to the residence of 
Lord Hood, at Toulon, where a council of the chiefs was to be held. 

“Tn passing through the streets,” said he, “it was evident that extraordinary 
agitation prevailed. Officers of different nations, both naval and military, with 
deep anxiety pictured on their countenances, were hurrying to and fro, several 
of them more or less wounded, and their uniforms torn, and soiled, and bleody. 
Amongst the inhabitants the greatest consternation prevailed. Some houses 
were closely shut up, and no living beings were to be seen-—at others the resi- 
dents were roshing ou’, uttering cries of distraction and despair, whilst the thun- 
ders of artillery, the rattling of shot, and the bursting of shells, kept up an in- 
cessant and stupifying din. nhs 

“ As we approached the place where the council was sitting the confusion in- 
treased—hundreds were advancing in the same direction ; for the assembling of 
the chiefs at one point had been quickly spread, and the perilous situation in 
which the town was placed readily aided conjecture as to the cause of their 
meeting. We found the space in front of the house already nearly filled, and, 
except the sma!l! personal guard of the leaders, there were no soldiers to keep 
the people back. 

“T was not long in ascertaining that the first act in the Spanish tragedy of 
treachery had been consummated—in fact, one of those which I came to an- 
nounce. The height of de Grasse had been vigorously assaulted—the Spaniards, 
by previous concert with the French, had given way on all sides, and abandoned 
their posts. Fort Mulgrave, after enduring a tremendous fire of shot and shell, 
had been attacked by the Republicans, who were at first repulsed with great 
slaughter, so that the ditch was nearly filled with the dead and the dying ; but 
General Dugommier, who personally conducted the assault, continually brought 
forward fresh troops—the Spaniards gave way, the fort was carried, and nearly 
the whole of the British were slaughtered, for no quarter was given. About the 
‘same time, too, the heights of Pharon were carried by a general attack on the 
range of posts, the principal outworks were taken, and the tri-colour flag waved 
on the summit of this almost inaccessible mountain. 


“The French, harassed and hungry, were exasperated almost to madness. 
They saw before them a place of rest, if they could conquer it, and they hoped 
to find a supply of food to satisfy their ravening longings; and, as it was no 
secret in the Republican army that the Spaniards were to abandon their allies, 


fended his conduct, afid in a few minutes more it is probable ¢ 

SAOPUMUN AS TEPPUYEDLOTG, und atiacked each OtNeh Yur Dowie etn 
silence. There was something so imperative in his voice te manner that he 
was instantly obeyed. 

‘“** Are we met here to quarrel or to wrangle?’ demanded he. 
duty to the Directory? Is it forthis we have been promised posts of honour 
and emolument * You have elected me your chief. r must and will be obey- 
ed. The Directory have chosen me as their agent, and I will be faithful in my 
duty. Let us have no more of this. We should be united as men, not chatter- 
ing like women.’ 

*** Cease your grasping at power and authority, then,’ exclaimed the person he 
had reproved—a young man, whose agitated countenance was flushed with ex- 
citement. ‘ We risk our lives to rid ourselves of despotic domination, and not to 
raise up tyrants onits ruins. My existence! freely devote to freedom, and claim 
for myself the rights and privileges of a freeman.’ 

“«* Indiseretion is not the best mode of attaining your object,’ returned Dey- 
dier quickly. ‘ Your intemperance endangers the friends who are equally ready 
with yourself to strike the blow; but they are not boasters.’ 

*** Nor aim I a boaster, citizen Deydier,’ responded the young man impetuously, 
‘nor willl remain here to be thus stigmatised. Friends, make way for me.’ 
And he turned to depart. 

‘** Stop,’ exclaimed the leader, in a strong firm voice, ‘stop, Jacques—you 
must not—you shall not, denounce us to our enemies!’ The young man turned 
round, and stared wildly at the speaker, who coniinued, ‘I have said it, Jacques, 
and again [ repeat, I will be obeyed ’ 

** Jacques returned to the place where he had been previously standing, and 
confronting Deydier, gave him a look of mingled hatred, rage, and contempt, as 
he spat in his face, and hissingly said, ‘ Deydier, I defy you.’ 

“ The little man’s eyes flashed fiercely, but without remark he coolly wiped 
the indignity from his cheeks, and then threw an appealing glance round at his 
confederates, most of whom appeared, by the expression of their countenances, 
to condemn the rash and indecent attack. Jacques again turned, and was hurry- 
ing away, when Deydier’s command once more arrested his steps. ‘I forbid your 
departure,’ exclaimed the leader: ‘remain here, or take the consequences.’ 

“The young man became furious—his friends tried to soothe his irritation,and 
to huld him fast—but it was vain. He rushed towards the door of the room, 
roliing out deadly imprecations ; when, just as he had reached the entrance, he 
sprang up, with the curses still upon his lips—there was a flash and a report— 
the room was half filled with smoke, and Jacques fell prostrate, a lifeless corpse 
—a ball from Deydier’s pistol had passed through his head. 

** Wild cominotion prevailed for a few minutes, amidst which the leader, who 
had thus dealt death, stood undismayed—not a single feature betrayed emotion 
or fear: he held a weapon in each band, and looking proudly around him, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Are the voices of our countrymen now pealing from the thunders of 
their cannon tu be answered by treason? Are we, when the consuinmation of 
our ardent desires is at hand, to split into factions, and weaken our claims by dis- 
union? You yourselves have chosen me to be your head ; it is in your name 
and on your behalf that I have now exercised the power now delegated to me, 
and punished delinquency.’ He looked firmly around: * Whilst I continue to 
retain the office with which you have invested me, I will be obeyed—it is neces- 
sary to the general good—it is essential to individual security. Here I stand 
prepared to resign or tocommand ! speak your wishes and your will.’ 

* At first there was some murmuring of discontent; but the turbulent were 
overawed, whilst the more judicious portiun saw that noone was so fully capa- 
ble of directing their movements as Deydier; and ina few minutes reiterated 
Vivas ! announced his triumph. It did not seem to elate him. J] thought his 
lips cnrled up more in scorn than with gratification The dead body was con- 
veyed to an upper apartinent, where it was concealed ; and the chief, approach- 
ing me closely, said in an under tone, ‘ This is lawless justice, citizen ; but it 


‘Is this our 


now makes me shudder. The houses were deserted, and the work of plunder 
and murder commenced. The noise of the bombardment was loud and conti- 
nuous ; and the wild shrieks of the helpless who feared tobe abandoned to the 
inhumanity of the Republicans, came fearfully upon the ear. Think, sir, of 
upwards of 10,000 persons assembled on the quays; men, women, and little 
ones flying from violence, giving vent by bursts of anguish to their agony and 
despair. There were lovely females only partly dressed ; but, regardless uf the 
rude gaze that was fixed upon them, they clung to some one or other, and im- 
plored protection. Mothers were weeping over their children: but there were 
instances, though few, im which the mother forgot her offspring to secure her 
own safety ; and one, I remember, was so seized by compunction, that after 
the boat in which she had obtained a berth had shoved off from the stairs, she 
sprang into the water, and with difficulty she regained the shore to search for 
and fetch her child. I have lived any years, sir, but never during the whole 
of my experience, did I behold such spectacles as were presented at the eva- 
cuation of Toulon. 

“T had given such information relative to Deydier, that led to his being quiet- 
ly apprehended, without his band being at all cognizant of the matter; and 
through the loss of this revolutionary leader to his party, I have every reason 
to believe, much mischief and misery to the: unhappy Royalists was prevented, 
for he was an avaricious sauguinary man of blood. Yet still his partisans were 
not inactive, though the greater portion, ignorant of the fate of their chief, re- 
mained within doors anxiously expecting orders. 

“During the night, and on the following morning, several of the outposts 
were withdrawn ; the sick and wounded were embarked ; and on the evening 
the combined fleets proceeded from the inner harbour, (which was commanded 
by the heights of de Grasse,) to the outer roads. Then commenced the work 
of destruction in the arsenal and dockyards, by a detachment of brave fellows 
under the orders of Sir Sidney Smith. I was at this time on board Captain 
Elphinstone’s ship the Robust, and from her decks we had a grand view of the 
tremendous conflagration, which spread with great rapidity, adding by its vivid 
blaze a greater degree of horror to the scene ; aud, amidst the crackling of burning 
timbers, the unremitting discharge of artillery and musketry, and the shouts of 
the advancing enemy, rose the bitter wailings and the heart-piercing shrieks of 
the inhabitants, who were however embarked as quick as circumstances would 
allow, and we had more than 1000 of them in the Robust. At first, at joy hav- 
ing escaped with life was predominant; but ina short time other feelings 
arose, and inquiries after relatives and acquaintances succeeded congratula- 
tions at being in comparative safety. The claims of fervent affection began to 
operate; in the hurry and confusion of embarkation, those that were near and 
dear to each other became separated; and, as the assassins had followed the 
defenceless creatures to the quays, it was impossible to tell whether those who 
were missing had fallen beneath the marderous weapons of their implacable 
foes, or had been taken in by any of the boats. It was a distressing sight to 
witness the anxiety and anguish of many who traversed fore and aft the decks, 
eagerly searching for some one whom they had lost; and I well remember a 
young female whom nothing could appease ; for she ran wildly about amongst 
the different groups, wringing her hands, and asking for her mother. I assist- 
ed in the search, but it was in vain; and in the course of our endeavours, I as- 
certained that she had intrusted her infant to the care of her widowed mo- 
ther, and she herself had aso been bereaved of her husband—a lieutenant in 
the army, a few weeks before, in repulsing an attack of the enemy at one 
of the outposts. At length the poor unfortunate, quite exhausted, seated 
herself on the quarter-deck between the guns, and, burying her face upon 
her knees, sobbed wildly and convulsively. Farents were asking for their chil- 
dren, and children for their parents; whilst cries and lamentations prevailed on 
all sides. 

“Tt was some time after midnight when the Spaniards put the last stroke to 
their treachery, by setting fire to the powder-ships instead of scuttling them. 





was nevertheless imperatively called for ; and I am glad that you were present 
to witness his contumacy. Jacques has long been ungovernable—fomenting dis: | 





the soldiers fought with confidence and determination, aware that they had 
only the British forces to contend against. Yet, small as the latter were in 
number, their bravery served to keep the enemy in check ; or they would have 
at once rushed upon the town, and dealt out indiscriminate slaughter. As it 
was, the shell and the shot came pouring im, and the lacerated, and the dying, 
and the «lead were lying in promiscuous heaps at every exposed situation. It was 
a horrible spectacle. 

“T have already said we found the space in front of Lord Hood’s residence 
nearly filled tty both males and females, e2rnestly desirous of ascertaining what 
was to be the result of these advantages which had been gained by the Republi- 
cans. Husbands were supporting their wives, children were clinging to their 
parents ; and occasional'y wild and piercing shrieks issued from the women as 
the probable fate of themselves, and those whom they loved, was fearfully 
presented tu sanguine imaginations, already filled with the horrors that sur- 
rounded them. . 

“The members of the council had not all arrived, and Lord Hood was impa- 
tiently waiting fur them, to commence deliberation, as Sir Sidhey requested an 
audience on important service. He was immediately admitted, and | remained 
ima small ante-room, where several of the principal inhabitants were assembled, 
and, from wearing the uniform of the Republican Staff, I became not only an 
object of universal curiosity, but also of questioning and ill repressed bursts of 
execration. I made no response either to the one or the other ; but on Sir Sid- 
ney’s reappearing, I earnestly requested that I might be furnished with a plain 
coat, so as to escape attention. 

‘In a few minutes we were directed into a private apartment, where Lord 
Hood joined us, and | communicated to him all the intelligence I had gained 
relative to the treacherous conduct vf Don Juande Langara. He asked fur do- 
cuments ; but these | had not to give, and the Admiral somewhat peevishly ex- 
claimed, * Then, what use can I make of your information !—it is proofs that I 
want—unanswerable proofs, that may hereafter be broughi forward in evidence 
Mind, I do not doubt your word ; you corronorate what | have already partly 
learned. But [ will put it to the test—we will drive these assailants back.’ He 
turned tu Sir Sidney. ‘There is nothing as yet but what may be redeemed by 
promptitude and energy.’ 

“¢Tt must be done by our own men, then, my Lord,’ said Sir Sidney de- 
ferentially, ‘for I am certain neither the Spaniards nor Neapolitans are to be 
trusted.’ 

“* All that may be true,” returned his Lordship, quickly, ‘but I have no facts 
to go upon. Admiral Gravina professes good faith, and there isno specific act 
“by which I can accuse any one. We're in the bight of a difficulty, Sir Sidney, 
but courage and perseverance may conquer yet.’ He turned again to me, 

“* What course do you now propose to yourself?’ 

“* Any, my Lord,’ replied I, ‘that you may think fit to point out to me, 
for ay good of the service. I place myself entirely at your Lordship’s dis- 
’ , 


“* Well, then, wait here till send for you Or perhaps it will be as well for 
you to go into the town, and endeavour to learn something of the movements of 
the Republican party. Be back here in two hours’ 

* T must request to be indulged with a change of dress, my Lord,’ said I, ‘ for 
this uniform would expose me to insult, and perhaps death—a plain coat and 
waistcoat, and a round hat.’ 

“ © You shall have them directly,’ responded his Lordship, taking Sir Sidney 
by the arm to lead him away. Come, Captain Smith, I have work for you—the 
council by this time have assembled.’ 

“« Shortly after their departure I received the articles I had solicited, and, ha- 
ving put them on, 1 deposited my uniform in a cupboard of the apartment, and 
then went forth into the streets, where the turmoi! and confusion were mumenta- 
rily increasing. Many of the Royalists shut themselves up in their houses, whilst 
pos ran from place to place in a state of distraction, and in some parts se- 
cret assassination was heightening the sanguinary ravages of open war; for 
the Republicans in the place had already commenced their infernal system of 
vengeance against their fellow-townspeople who had adhered to the Roval 
cause, and shots were fired, from obscure nvoks and buildings, even upon the wo 
men and children. ; 

“ The first spot I sought for was the habitation of the individual for whom, 
on a previous occasion, | had communications fromthe younger Ruobespierre 
1 found it without much difficulty, and inquired for the uwner. He was absent ; 
but, on giving a sign, I was directed to another part of the town, where | found 
him, inthe midst of lowly dwellings, surrounded by a number of men well armed 
and all eagerly anticipating the arrival of tue mornent that was to loose them up- 
on slaughter and robbery. Withinside their huts they had tii coloured cockades, 
ready for mounting, so that they might distinguish each other, and every one had 
a broad white band to pass round his left arm, that he might be known tu his 
party in the darkness of night. 

*“* Deydier, the leader of this band, was diminutive in person, with repulsive 
features, but great volubility of speech—a quick intelligent eye, and a mind of 
firm determination. He welcomed me with seeming openness, but he could not 
deceive me as to his real suspicions—in fact, he was vlaced in such a hazardous 
position that he very naturally suspected everybody. {| made outa plausible 
story of the state and prospect of the French army, and cautioned theim not to ve 
too precipitate in openly declaring themselves,as matters remained doubtful, and 
then questioned them as to their strength. Deydier was extreme.y wary in bis 
answers, and | soon discovered that he was not only prudent and politic, but alse 
well endowed with animal courage; for on one of his accoinplices uttering bis 
sentiments in a manner which he considered indiscreet, he at once strongly re 
proved him. The man retorted with insolence, and even menaces, and several 
murmured against what they called the absolutisin of Deydier, whilst others de- 





cords to disunite us, and become the leader of a party for himself. Had he sur- | 
vived, in the tumult and disorder which must follow as a natural consequence of | 
the entry of our friends, his partisans would have set my orders at defiance; | 
they would have spurned all control, and given way to their insatiate desire for 
plunder and devastation. Citizen, I am ready to punish the guilty who have de- 
graded themselves by stooping to the rule of the dogs of English; but I would 
spare childhood and the innocent, the massacre of whom these ruffians here 
would make their sport. 
let us have property protected for the benefit of the survivors. Hundreds, ay, 
thousands, must fall of all ranks and degrees ; they are traitors to their country, 
but their property is inoflensive—has committed no crime; and to destroy it 
would be not only unjust, but must necessarily punish the victors, by depriving 
them of it. I solicit your assistance then, as [ bespeak your council now, and 
a fair representation hereafter of my present actions to the commissioners.” 

“‘T commended his zeal, promised him my assistance in restraining the mob ; 
and at lengti: so won upon his coniidence that he imparted to me the whole ar- 
rangements so cleverly managed, that, had the Republican troops boidly advanc- 
el, the chances were in favor of a total annihilation of the British forces, both by 
sea and land. The well-known bravery of our gallant tars prevented this, for 
both Dugommier and Augereau did not presume to advance beyond the lines they 
had captured, although repeatedly urged by Buonaparte to make a determined 
dash at once. 

“At the close of my conversation with Deydier, a messenger arrived to say, 
that the Neapolitans as weil as the Spaniards were abandoning their posts, and 
the advance of the Republican army was momentarily expected to take place. 


from their chief, and departed to their appointed stations, and, under pretence 
of reconnoitring the town, I also returned to Lord Hood's. The council had 
broke up—the evacuation of Toulon had been decided upon ; and when I re- 
ported my mission to his Lordship, he said, ‘It was now of no use, the thing 
was settled ; I was welcome to embark in his ship, or to follow my own inclina- 
tions :’ in fact, the Admiral appeared to be dispirited by disappointments, and 
fully sensible that the Spaniards had betrayed him. Yet, to Don Langara and 
his officers had been intrusted the destruction of the French ships in the harbour, 
and the sinking of two frigates that were used as depéts for powder. 

‘There seemed tu be a species of infatuation in this arrangement; but the 
fact was, that Lord Hood was overruled in the council, there being more than 
two to one against him; and even his British colleagues, cherishing high and 
honorable principles theim-elves, could not be induced to place implicit reliance 
on the reports of the treachery of the Spanish commanders, and the imbecility 
of the Neapolitans, who followed their example. Lord Hood had strenuously 
advocated an attempt to drive the French from the positions they had gained; 
but whilst the council was sitting an officer came to inform them that the Nea- 
politans and Spaniaras were stealthily embarking, and leaving important posts at 
the mercy of the enemy, so that his Lordship was compelled to acquiesce in the 
necessity for evacuation. Lord Hood had also expressed a desire that the pow- 
der ships should be scuttled and sunk by his own people; but Don Langara in 
the most plausible mauner undertook this office; and though I had warned the 
Admiral of the treachery intended by this arrangement, yet he had no alterna- 
tive but to acquiesce. 

** As I was quitting Lord Hood’s, I was met by the honourable Captain El- 
phinstone, to whom I related my apprehensions, should any trust be placed in 
the intentions of the Spaniards, and gave him a brief account of my adventures 
since we last parted. He shrugged his shoulders ; and Sir Sidney Smith com- 
ing up at the time, promised to undertake the destruction of the arsenal, and as 
many ships as he possibly could, but regretted the limited means which were 
available for so desirable a purpose. I mentioned the design of Don Langara 
to set fire to the powder ships instead of sinking them ; but he would not credit 
it ;—and at all events be considered that the matter had been intrusted to the 
Spanish Admiral, so that they had gone too far to recede with honour, especially 
as nothing conclusive could be urged against him except arrogance. From 
Captain Elphinstone I received a written order to be received on board his ship, 
should I deem it right to embark. 

‘If the scene in the streets of Toulon had been marked by confusion in the 
morning, how greatly was it increased, now that the poor creatures understood 
that no further resistance was tobe made. The populace had remained in col- 
lected masses till the deliberations of the council terminated ; and when it was 
known that the allies were about to evacuate the place, the spectacles that en- 
sued are utterly indescribable. [t was the dusk of a winter's evening—the news 
flew wide and rapid—dreadful were the Jamentations of the unfortunate Royal- 
ists, who poured forth irom every avenue towards the quays, where the sick 
and the wounded were already in the progress of embarkation, and proved to 
them the intelligence they had received was not incorrect. 

“The night was dark, but the cannonading and discharge of shells were still 
kept up, increasing the wildness and horror of the tragedy. Men, women, and 
children abandoning the homes they loved, were seen running to the quays, and 
imploring to be taken in the boats, under the hope of escaping with their lives ; 
whilst the emissaries of Deydier were actively engaged in provoking tumult, 
and plunging the knife or the dagger into many an unsuspecting breast. In 
some places despairing lovers or husbands and wives, closely embraced, were 
seated in unnatural! tranquillity, awaiting the fate which now ‘appeared inevita- 
ble. In others were faintlies mingled together, coatemplating the inveteracy of 
he Republicans, and anticipating the bitterness ef death; whilst frequently 
heir implacable foes, in spite of the vigilance of the picquet-guard and the pro- 
vost, would fire upon the vuresisting groups, and shrieks and cries proclaimed 
the destruction of a relative or friend, whose bleeding mangled bodies were 
stretched out before them, or straggling in che last death-throes. .e-« 





| 
{ look to you for assistance in this laudable design ; 
| 


| ceedings both ashore and afoat. 


All was immediately stir and bustle; the several sub-leaders received orders | 


They were the Iris and the Montreal frigates, and were moored on the east- 
era sboie of the Inner Roads, about three quarters of a mile above the point 
where the Great Tower stood; and as the allied fleet had gone out ‘nto the 
Great Roads, and were most of them lying off Fort la Malgue, the land inter- 
vened between us. The Iris, the inner ship, was fired first ; it contained seve- 
ral thousand barrels of powder, and the explosion was most appalling ; the blaz- 


| ing fragments being thrown to a considerable height in the air, and lighting up 


the atmosphere with a brilliant flame, which was strongly reflected upon the 
mountaias in the back ground. 

‘At this time, the fires in the arsenal, the storehouses, and the shipping,were 
burning fiereely ; and by the illumination we could clearly distinguish the pro- 
The sudden concussion, however, produced a 
sort of paralysis for a short period, and the firing ceased, but was soon renewed 
again, as the two 74's and a frigate, used as prison-ships, and lying within the 
powder-ships on the east shore, burst into a blaze. But a second explosion 
|(the Montreal) once more suspended operations, and killed a great number of 
jthe English, who were in the flotilla, under Sir-Sidney Smith. There can 
| be no doubt that much greater injury to the English was intended, for the 

Spaniards, who had undertaken the destruction of the ships in the inner 

| basin, had already acted most treacherously by leaving their task unacecom- 
| plished. 
“All this time the allied troops were withdrawing to the beach near Fort la 
| Malgue,which they accomplished without much difficulty although the Spaniards 
had deserted the St. Catharine redoubt, which comimanded the Italian gate, by 
which the Commander in-chief intended to depart, and it was immediately oc- 
cupied by the Republicans, so that egress was entirely debarred in that direc- 
tion. They, however, made good their retreat by a sally port more to the south- 
ward, and formed on the rising-ground, from whence they were embarked in 
the boats of the fleet, and Toulon was abandoned entirely to the cruelty of 
the French forces, who, enraged at the devastation which had been made, gave 
full fling to their revenge against all who where in any way suspected of hav- 
ing favoured the English. 

“Tn the last boat that boarded us came Captain Elphinstone, who had in a 
great measure, superintended the embarkation of the flying Toulonese, as well 
as the troops, &c., und with bim came, almost to the sinking of his barge, a 
number of individuals who had claimed his protection. Instantly the gangway 
was crowded by emigrants eager to ascertain whether some missing object of 
regard might not be among the number. In vain the sentry tried to keep 
them back; and Captain Elphinstone, rightly appreciating the motives that in- 
fluenced them, and which must soon pass away, gave his sanction to their re- 
maining, but at the same time issued orders that the new-comers should be 
promptly conducted below. 

** Amongst others who pushed forward to the gangway was the young fe- 
male I have already mentioned, and she succeeded in forcing her way till che 
obtained an advantageous position for seeing all whocame onboard. Both men 
and women ascended the side, as well as children, and several were joyfully re- 
cognised as they made their appearance on the deck. They were welcomed as 
being snatched from the very jaws of death. The barge was nearly cleared, and 
still that young widow kept her post amid the alternate sickenings of disap- 
pointment and revivals of hope. At length one of the seamen handed up an 
infant. She knew it in a moment: awild cry of delight burst from the youth- 
ful mother’s lips as she clasped the baby to her bosom: and, whilst her heart 
laughed with gladness, she showered tears upon her offspring. Her own widow 
ed parent followed; and, in a few minutes afterwards, both widows were seel- 
side by side upon the deck, the younger one giving nature’s nourishment to her 
restored child. 

“But enoigh of Toulon. We left it, and I obtained a passage to England by 
the way of Gibraltar, taking with me testimonials from Lord Hood, Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, and Captain Elphinstone. I was received by the Minister with much 
cordiality and condescension ; for Mr. Pitt was generally rather stiff in his 
way; and he listened most attentively to my plain unvarnished narrative, 
which he afterwards requested me to draw up in writing; which I accordingly 
did. My pecuniary wants were well supplied; but a circumstance occurred at 
which my pride revolted. Lurd Grenville, as Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, had commenced a system of espionage in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, of the most searching and inquisitorial description, to detect emissaries 
from ‘ The Corresponding’ and other societies, who were going about the coun- 
try stirring up sedition, and inflaming the minds of the population to acts of 
violence against the public authorities. Mr. Pitt gave me an introduction, and 
requested me to wait on Lord Grenville at the Home Office. This I according- 
ly did; when, after some preliminary conversation, his Lordship proposed to me 
to assume the character of a spy in the manufacturing districts, where disaffec- 
tion was carried to a great length, and only kept in subjection by military force. 
To this proposition I gave a firm but respectful negative. In undermining the 
secrets of my country’s enemy, I prided myself upon performing honourable 
service; but to become arascally spy upon my own countrymen!—no, no; [ 
never could consent to that. 

“‘ Lord Grenville requested me to take time to consider of it; but I did not 
hesitate in declining it at once; and I was sent back to Mr. Pitt with some de- 
gree of asperity, which I felt Idid not deserve. But the fact was, that Lord 
Grenville particularly wanted some one on whom he could rely, as prosecu- 
tions had utterly failed through the total absence of integrity, inthe evidence 
brought against the accused. This was the year, when Hardy, Thelwall, and 
looke, were tried and acquitted ; but they had not at that time been arrested. 
[rue it is, that a system of secret organization, of a most dangerous character, 
was carrying on. The Corresponding Society took the lead. The Constitutional 
Seciety became united with it; and branches grew forth in every large town in 
the kingdom. Arrests took place on the oaths of miscreants who incorporated 
themselves as members of the different clubs for the purpose of betraying ; and 





“ That nigit, sir, was indeed @ night of horror, the recollection of which even 
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gression amongst the people for the purpose of exposing them to the Govern- 
ment, and thereby manifesting their own zeal. 

“I proffered my services to Mr. Pitt to go to Paris, and he accepted them. 

In a few days I received my instructions ; and having crossed over in a sinug- 
gling-boat from St. Margaret's Bay to Dunkirk, I secretly visited _many of my 
old associates ; and on the night that the boat returned back with her crop | 
quitted the town in disguise, and travelled along the coast to Boulogne, from 
whence | proceeded to Paris, and took my abode in an obscure part of the city. 
But Paris was to me no longer the Paris | had formerly known; the Revolu- 
tion was rapidly consuming the fuel which had fedits flame. Robespiezre was 
the all-in-all ; monarchy was entirely swept away ; the court, the throne, the 
church, with religion and law, were at an end. Paris was anarchy, 
and anarchy ruled the nation. Very few of those I had been previously ac- 
quainted with were in existence or at liberty. Paine was confined in the prison 
of the Luxembourg: Barnave and Bailly had added other victims to the guillo 
tine in November : Danton with his confederates had suffered only the day be- 
fore my arrival in the capital: numbers had withdrawn from the arena of strife 
and joined the army, so that I had not much fear of being recognised. 

Trusting to chance, I waited upon Kobespierre. It was a hazardous experi- 
ment, but it succeeded beyond my expectations. I found him much agitated ; 
and though he struggled hard to appear calm, yet it was evident that he was 
very ill at ease. The denunciation of Danton did not atfect him, for he was 
already aware of the precariousness of his positiun. Danton on the scaffold 
exclaimed, ‘I fall, but it issome satisfaction that [ shall drag down Robespierre 
with me !’—but it was not this that operated upon his mind. His maxim was, 
that the object in view justified the means of attaining it; and he had no com- 
punction for the shedding of blood to gain hisends. But he was now looked 
upon with a jealous eye by all his confederates, who, having seen the friends of 
this mons er, Desmoulins, Sechelles, Gobal, La Croix, Chabot, Fabre d’Eglan- 
tine, and others, involved in the fate of Danton, became alarmed for their own 
safety, and from the ensanguined guillotine arose a formidable conspiracy 
against the tyrant. 

‘‘Robespierre was in some measure aware of this, yet knew not how to arrest 
its progress or avert itsevils. 1 assumed a frankness towards him which was 
gratifying to his suspicious mind. I did more, for | attacked him on his weak 
side,—I flattered his vanity. He was poor—wretchedly poor,—l extolled his 
magnanimity ; and, at length, by assiduity, wormed myself into his confidence ; 
became a favourite with Couthon, St. Just, and Heriot; and secretly betrayed 
their intrigues to Billaud Varennes, Bariere, Fouche, and the rest of the con- 
spirators. Each party sought the lives of the other, and neither dared openly 
to strike the decisive blow. 

‘During my intercourse with Robespierre I learned that a valuable American 
convoy was expected in France. | was sitting ia the Dictator’s bureau when a 
fine-looking man was announced, and immediately addressed, * Citizen Admiral, 
are you prepared to take command of the fleet?” 

‘***T must beg to be excused,’ returned the veteran, firmly ; ‘the marine are 
badly organized, the officers unused to sea-duty, and certain failure would be the 
eonsequeuce of meeting an equal force.’ 

“* Citizen Admiral, it must be done,’ sternly replied Robespierre ; ‘the ho- 
nuur and property of the nation are at stake. The sailors, though not well- 
trained, will fight hke men; you shall want for nothing in the power of the 
Convention to give; but the North American convoy niust be protected at ail 
hazards.’ 

““* With my experience,’ returned the other, ‘I canuot consent to risk the 
fame I have already gained.’ 

“*Citizen Villaret,’ returned the other, ‘I sent for you to receive my com 
mands, not to hear your excuses. There are twenty-seven sail of the line at 

Brest, nearly all ready forsea: do your duty to the nation. J place her houour 
in yourhands. Putto sea as speedily as possible at all hazards. The English 
fleet unde: Lord Howe is inferior to your force ; they are unacquainted with the 
proposed movement, and every way yuu will have the advantage. 
your instructions.’ 

‘“* The Admiral, a seaman of the old school, hesitated ; but Robespierre signi- 
ficantly pointed to the small model of a guillotine that stood in a recess with 
one hand,and extending the instructions with the other, uttered, ‘ As you please ; 
take your choice.’’ The Admiral took the papers, and witha flushed counte- 
nance, and looks that at any other time would have brought him to the scaffuld, 
retired. 

* This intelligence was too important to be lost sight of; and, requesting 
leave to visit my friends at Dunkirk, which was granted, I started for the coast 
And here another instance of good fortune attended me, for I subsequently learn- 
ed, that, on the day after my departure fromm the metropolis, Freron and the 
younger Robespierre arrived from the south. Had I remained, ny detection and 
execution must have been certain. I[ found no difficulty in getting across the 
Channel ; and, on my arrival in London, made such communications to Mr 
Pitt as induced him to forward :mmediate orders to Ear! Howe to put to sea 
with thirty-two sail of the line, in charge of a large convoy of nearly four 
hundred sail, buund to different parts of the world. And | have reason to 


believe, that the intelligence | conveyed led to the glorious victory of the Ist of 
June.” 
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FRANCOIS PIERRE GUILLAUME GUIZOT. 


Nothing 1s more surprising, in French political life, than the rapidity with which 
mere literary men spring up into public notice, the reaainess with which they 
are admitted intu the national councils, and the ease with which they grasp the 
highest offices of the state. In ‘ La jeune France” of modern times every- 
thing seems of mushroo.o growth ; institutions, cabinets, and statesmen, partake 
of the caprices of the fashion. The changes which have taken place in the 
constitution of the French Government since the revolution of July can only be 
compared, for variety, to those which have occurred inthe same period in the 
boutiques of the marchandes des modes ; in administrations, as in bonnets, nearly 
the same materials have been used, but they have been furmed and trimmed in 
twenty different ways. : 

In England we have nothing comparable to the rapidity with which. in France, 
a pimphileteer is transformed into a minister. Chatham, Burke, and Canning, 
were remarkable instances of the triumphs which genins may achieve in our 
Own country, even when unconnected with the legal profession. But these 
men had to struggle long and earnestly befure their pretensions were acknow 
ledged, and the force of their talents could make amends for the prestige which, 
in England, attaches to wealth and station. Burke himself has said finely, that 
at every step of his progress his passport was demanded before the barrier which 
opposed his ‘further progress was removed. [n common with Cuathain and Can- 
ning, and those others who have exalted themselves by the mere power of their 
mental acquirements, he had to serve a long apprenticeship to the art of govern- 
ment befure he was permitted to share in it, an! had to make himself master of 
the whole practical business of the country before he was ailowed to fll the 
lowest offices of the state. Nothing can he more contrary to the modern prac- 
tice in France; a series of dashing articles appear in an ultra newspaper, or 
some volumes of history are produced full of startling theories and showy elo- 
quence, and the chances are that their respective authors, without experience or 
fixed principle, will be at once promoted tu an office requiring for the satisfactory 
discharge of its duties the most consuiminate skill in management, and the most 
extended knowledge of affairs. 

A political necessity which Louis Philippe long withstood, but in vain, forced 
on him the ministry of Thiers ; a necessity equally imperious now compels him 
to rely on Guizot. : , 

Between Thiers and Guizot there are some points of resemblance ; each has 
risen from an humble fortune to preside over and rule the counsels of a great 
empire; and a lierary reputation has been in each instance the scaffolding by 
which they have climbed to this eminence. The rise of Tiers has been the 
most rapid and brilliant, because his ternperament isthe most ardent. Each had 
a large share in promoting the Revolution of July, and both are theorists. But 
here all resemblance between thei ends; and to compare Guizot with Thiers 
farther would be to do the former gross injustice 

M. Guizot is undoubtedly ove of the most remarkable and illustrious men in 
France, in whatever light he may be viewed. Asa philosopher he is calin, sa- 
gacious, and meditative,—as a historian, one of the most discriminating and 
learned in Europe,—as an orator, winning yet firin, and eloquent without pre 
tence or glitter,—as a statesinan, he has some knowledge of official business, 
from the various positions he has occupired,—and in private life bis honour is un- 
impeached, and his integrity spotless. His talents are of a bigh order, and his 
acquirements varied. Yet, with all these qualities, he is wholly unfit to be Prime 
Minister of Pra 

If I rightly appreciate the character of M. Guizot, he is too philosophic and 
fond of general principles to couduct the practical business of statesmanship.and 
too studious to combat successfully those ttrivues which are eternally 


being 
formed ayainst the existing adimmstration 


His mind ts full of the yreat princi 
ples which history teaches, and of the great moral lessons itis capable of im- 
parting He desires to bring the knowledge he has vleaned in the closet into 
the debates of the Chainber and the business of the Cabinet; 
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thousand sects and parties, Guizot seems to have derived something like a con- 
tempt for the institutions which foster them. 

_ The course of bis studies has led him to the conclusion that that government 
is the best which affords the fullest protection to life and property, combined 
with the largest enjoyment of individual liberty. To attain these objects, and 
to give the youth of nations the rudiment of knowledge, he conceives to be the 
chief purposes of yovernment. He thinks that to all its subjects the same equal 
protection should be afforded ; that like the sun, it should shine on all alike, 
knowing no distinctions of creed or party. Thisis the essence of that Syncre- 
tic schvol of which he is the head. ‘The absence of all strong political feeling, 
or at least of a spirit of partisanship, has enabled him to join many administra- 
tions professing opposite opinions, without subjecting himself to the charge of 
apostacy. He sees but little difference between them; he is an advocate for 
the supremacy of law and order on all occasions ; but as respects party his 
Opinions are almost colourless. His theories are amiable, but a nation was 
never governed by theories yet ; the experiment may be safely tried when the 
passions and senses of all men are subject to the control of reason. 

M. Guizot is in England styled a Conservative ;—I question if he has any 
claim to that title in our sense of the term. He hasa dread of physical revolu- 
tious, and he believes France needs peace and government; but he certainly is 
no ardent admirer of institutions as they at present exist. I believe if his 
wishes were allowed to prevail he would project the most extensive reforms. If 
he neglected to do so, the neglect would not arise from any doubt as to their 
necessity, but from a fear of their consequences. 

The life of Guizot has been remarkable, and tinged with that romance with- 
out which it sees impossivle fora Frenchman to exist. He was born at Nis- 
mes, in 1787, and was early instructed in the doctrines of Protestantism, the 
religion of his parents, a faith from which he has never varied. His father was 
an advocate of some eminence in Nismes. During the bloody scenes of the 
French revolution he was suspected of the fearful crime of loyalty ; that suspi- 
cion was his veath-warrant ; he perished by the guillotine in 1794. At that 
time the young Guizo* was only seven years of age, yet the event is said to 
have made a strong impression on his mind, and probably formed the basis of 
that calm and meditative disposition for which he is now distinguished. On the 
death of her husband, Madame Guizot fled to Geneva, accompanied by her chil- 
dren. The subject of our memoir was entered at a college in that city, and very 
early gave evidence of his attachment to history. He speedily mastered the 
classical languages, as well as the principal modern ones, and read with infinite 
delight the works of the most celebrated historians, ancient and modern. He 
obtained all the honours it was in the power of his college to bestow, and, at the 
period when Napoleon was proclaimed Emperor, came to Paris, and applied 
himself to the study of the law. He was poor and friendless, and lived in the 
greatest retirement, resolving to maintain his independence at whatever sacrifice 
of personal convenience and comfort. 

His first work was published in 1809. It was a philosophical analysis of the 
French language, andes the title of a ‘* Dictionary of Synonymes.” The lumi- 
nous views of the writer, and the precision of his style, soon acquired for his 
work considerable popularity. It was followed by some Lives of the French 
Poets. eloquently written, and an admirable translation of ‘* Gibbon's Roman 
Empire, with Original Notes.” The last work secured his reputation, and gain- 
ed hig) an introduction to much of the best society in Paris. Having now no 
fears for the future, he married Mille. de Meulan, a union which was productive 
of the happiest results. 

His progress from this time was rapid. In 1812 he was appointed a supple- 
mentary professor of histury at La Faculté des Lettres, and speedily afterwards 
succeeded to the head professorship. His lectures gained him a splendid reputa- 
tion, and one of their first fruits was the friendship of the celebrated Royer Col- 
lard,a friendship which has never since known interruption. His first introduction 
into the world of politics resulted from Collard’s influence. He succeeded in 
obtaining for him a secretaryship in the Home Office; and from that day the 
active life of Guizot may be said to have commenced. ‘That was in 1814, on 
| the first returr of Louis the Eighteenth. He resigned his post on the return of 

Napoleon, but resumed it on the czpitulation of Paris ; and, it is asserted, was 

mainly instrumental in obtaining from the King some pledges for the restora- 
| tion and Security of the charter. Some political pamphlets which he published 
| shortly afterwards, showed that his principles were those of the Constitutional 
Royalists. From this period to the July revolution, his life was an active and a 
varied one. He was generally found in the ranks of opposition to the King’s 
| government, and eflectually served the party with which he was connected by 
his eloquent historical lectures at the University, on the representative govern: 
| ments of Europe since the fall of the Roman empire. Nothing could exceed 
| the enthusiasm with which these lectures were received ; great principles and 
| lofty ideas were skilfully combined with the clearest rarration of important 
facts, and the true theory of representative governments; and the whole was 
clothed in a strain of such rich and glowing, yet chaste and impressive elo- 
| quence, that the Covernment learned tu dread the lectures of Guizot, and the 
applaases of his listeners, more than the debates and tumults of the Chambers. 
n 1825 a Ministerial ordonnance was issued for their suppression. 
remained to him, and he employed it indefatigably. Volume after volume was 
published on the histories of England and France. Political essays appeared 
with rapidity, and he gave to his country besides inany valuable transla- 
tions, among them a French edition of Shakspeare. By habit industrious 
and frogal, his labours secured him a handsome competence, and he desired no 
more. 

During the Polignac administration, Guizot was returned to the Chamber for 

he college of Lesieux, which he still represents. He voted for the famous ad- 

dress of the 221 deputies, and on the 27th July, 1830 drew up the protest of 
the Chamber against the Polignac oramances. But while vindicating the right 
of public resistance to arbitrary decrees, his mind was intent on the preserva- 
tion of order. Principally through his exertion, a commissien for that pur- 
pose was obtained, of which he was appointed one of the heads, and by this 
wise foresight, a frightful convulsion was, in all probability, prevented. In 
virtue of the office he held, he read to the Chamber, on the 31st July, the 
proclamation apponting the Duke of Orleans Lieutenant-General of the king- 
doi. In the days that preceded the ceremony of the 9th of August, M. Gui- 
zot, who had been transferred to the Home Department, occupied himself with 
the general reconstruction of the administration, and with the revision of the 
charter. 

M. Guizot has held office ina inajority of the cabinets which have since ex- 
isted. He has chiefly filled the office of Minister of Public Instruction, but 
; has once been at the head of the Home Department, and once at the head of 
the Foreign. In June, 1833, he brought forward his great measure of elemen- 
tary instruction. The plan was simple, and the details clear and explicit. The 
measure was passed, and for years Guizot devoted his whole attention to car- 
rying it into operation. He was incefatigable in enforcing its provisions, 
and in issuing the minutest instructions. In acircular addressed by him to 
the teacheis, we tind a paragraph which forcibly develops the leading idea of 
his mind, 

‘* Let there be,” said he, ‘“‘ no party or sectarian spirit in your school. The 
instructors of mankind should elevate themselves above the passing quarrels 
which agitate society. Faith in Providence, holiness of life, submission to pa- 
ternal authority, respect to the laws of the sovereign, and the rights oi all men : 
these are the seutiments which itis your duty to develop.” 

Unul the recent circumstances which have brought Guizot so prominently be- 
fore the world, he almost entirely devoted himself to the strict and rigorous per- 
formance of bis duties as Minister of Public Instruction. He was eminently 
qualitied for such an office, but we much question whether he will be found fit 
for the more busy and extended sphere in which he is now placed. His abilities 
are unquestionable; but at this hour France requires a Richelieu for her master 
rather than a Guizotfor ber guide. 

M. Guizot is more of an impressive than an effective orator. His thoughts 
and words fail to kindle and excite at the moment, but they sink into the mind, 
and make on it a permanent impression, the natural effect of those general prin- 
ciples which we invariably find enounced in his discourses. He is fitted neither 
to raise nor to control the storm; he never evokes the passions, but mingles 
with his arguments to our reason appeals to the best and highest feelings of 
our nature. Insome of his recent replies to Thiers, in the Deputies, he spoke 
with magnificent effect of the pure glories which resulted from the reign of 
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peace. His voice is well adapted for public speaking, and has a trumpet like 
sound. He seldom indulges in any vehement gesticulation; his action, grace- 


ful and unstudied, seems so perfectly the result of the workings of his mind, as 
| to pass almost unnoticed. When assailed, his bearing is rather majestic than 
angry. His whole appearance, whether in repose or action, evidences complete 
self control 

In person M. Guizot is short and slight. His forehead is ample, and his 
features marked and expressive with rather a severe character. The whole face 
indicates strong and masculine thought. He appears to far greater advantage 
when his hat is removed. 

In private life he is universally respected for his virtues and amiability 
He is a sincere Protestant. His mode of living is the most unostentatious 
that it to conceive. He has resided in the undignified 
house tor mavy years past, and makes a point of throwing open lis rooms one 
Me ning in the week. ‘They are usually crowded with the inte!lec tand worth of 
aris. 
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Varieties. 


Usefulness of Public Speaking -Horace Walpole, in one of the letters in 
the uew edition of bis correspondence, says—‘* The Duchess of Gordon, the 








other night, coming out of the assembly, said to Dundas, ‘Mr. Dundas, you 
are am to speak in public, will you call my servant!’” 

The late James Smith (one of the authors of the Rejected Addresses) in vindi- 
cating a person whose sense and prudence it was the fashion among his family 
toset atnought. Surely, he says, this was unjust, ‘for, one summer, in the 
dog-days, he most carefully locked ap his wheelbarrow because it had even been 
snapped at by a mad dog.” 

EPIGRAM. 

An Eastern “ Land Measure,”—on reading that Mehemet Ali had been de- 

prived of the Fort of Acre. 
The greedy Pacha, underhand, 
Of Turkey hoped to be partaker, 
Bot, ’stead of adding to his land, 
They will not let him have an Acre! 

The art of Mosaic work was very general in ancient Greece and this species 
of magnificence was so recherche, that it was used even to ornament ships! 
Hieron, King of Syracuse, built one, where all the story of the [liad was re- 
presented in sinall stones! This vessel was the work of Archimedes, and was 
sent as a present to Prolemy Philopator. Among other curiosities of this kind, 
was a grotto decorated with figures in Mosaic. ‘This art came from Greece to 
Rome, before the war with the Cimbri, according to Pliny ; but bégan to be in 
vogue only in the time of Sylla. 

The late Doctor Fothergill had a patient once grievously afflicted with sleep- 
less nights, for whom he prescribed narcotic and other remedies, but without 
the desired effect. The patient became at length angry and impatient, and in- 
sinuated that the Doctor could prescribe a certain and eflicient remedy, if he 
thought fit. ‘Then, sir,” saidthe Doctor, “I know nothing more likely to re- 
lieve you than to become a parish watchman, who are all sound sleepers when 
on their post.” 

Man upon this earth would be vanity and hollowness, dust and ashes, vapour 
and a bubble, were it not that he felt himself to be so. That it is possible for 
him to harbour such a feeling, this, by implying a comparison of himself with 
something higher in himself, this it is which makes him the immortal creature 
that he is. 

“T wish to know, sir, if you called me an ass?” 
it.” “ Aha! sir, you qualified it, did you? 
how did you qualify it?” 


“ Yes, sir, but I qualified 
The better for you, sir; and pray 
‘**T said you were an ass, sir—all but the ears.” 

An Irishman giving evidence at the last Quarter Sessions in Dublin, in a case 
of assault, declared that the prisoner was not inliquor, though credible witnesses 
swore he was drunk. Having been reproved by the Bench, being contradicted 
by credible witnesses, he persisted that he was right, ‘** because,” said the wit- 
ness, ‘‘ he was not in the liquor, the ligwor was in him.” 

An avaricious divine, seeing a poor boy in a deplorable condition, called him 
to the door; and, giving hima mouldy piece of bread, asked lim if he could 
read, to which he answered in the negative: to the question whether he could 
say the Belief and the Lord's Prayer, the answer was the same. “ Well,” said 
the divine, ‘I will teach you that: say after me, Our Father,”’ said the instruct- 
or. ‘Our Father!” repeated the poor boy, ‘‘what, your father as well as 
mine?” ‘Yes, certainly.” ‘* Then we are certainly brothers!” ‘To be 
sure we are,” was the ready reply. ** Why, then,” replied the boy, pulling the 
crust from under his coat, ‘ how could you give your poor brother this mouldy 
piece of bread ?” 





THE NON-INTRUSION QUESTION. 
From Blackwood's Magazine. 


The Church Question in Scotland has never yet been put upon its right foot- 
ing before the people of England. It has been enveloped in a cloud of local de- 
tails, or foreign law; and our Southern readers, horrified at the sight of presby- 
teries, synods, non-intrusion meetings, Acts of the General Asseinbly and its 
Commission, decisions of the Court of Session, Acts of the Scottish Parliament, 
and judgments of the House of Peers, have almost universally turned away in 
despair from all attempts on the part of their Scottish brethren to enlighten 
them as to what was going on on the other side of the Tweed. We are not 
surprised at this indifference, any more than we are at the intense interest in 
which it is regarded by all classes of the Scortish people. The English disre- 
gard it, because they cannot perceive the bearings of the question at issue 
through the mist of technicalities, localities, and foreign interests in which it is 
enveloped. ‘The Scotch watch it with anxiety, because they are well aware, 
that beneath this uninviting crust the fires of the revolutionary volcano are burn- 
ing. We propose, in the present article, shortly, and in intelligible language,to 
explain the bearings of this important question to our Southern readers ; to show 
with what perilous consequences, alike to Church and State, and the ultimate in- 








terests of the neglected poor, it is in reality fraught; and what serious conse- 
quences will, in all likelihood, ensue, both to the civil and ecclesiastical establish- 
ments of all parts of the empire, if the good sense and weight of England 
does not come to assist the intelligence and property of Scotland in the con- 
teat with revolutionary violence and religious fanaticism in which they are now 
engaged. 

The contest between the Non-intrusion party of the Scottish Church, as 
they style themselves, is the same at bottom with that in which Henry II. was 
so long engaged with the Churcl. of Rome, and for which Thomas a- Becket was 
slain on the steps of the high altar of Canterbury cathedral. It 1s an effort on 
the part of this section of the Church, and their impassioned adherents among 
the people, the wrest the right of patronage from all the patrons in the kingdom 
who at present enjoy it. ‘The Church revolutionists are at variance as to the 
parties in whom the right of nomination should be vested wheu the present pa- 
trons are dispossessed. The more moderate among them, of whom Mr. Colqu- 
houn of Killermont may be reckoned as the leader, are inclined to vest the no- 
mination in the heritors and kirk-sessions ; that is, as the English would say, in 
the landed proprietors and churchwardens of the parish. Others are inclined to 
goastep further, and propose to vest it in all those communicating with the 
Kirk ; that is to say, in all the parishioners who are in the habit of attending the 
sacrament. Others, again, who go the whole hog, are clear that nothing will do 
but vesting it at once in the universal suffrage of the whole males inthe parish 
above twentv-one years of age. Thus, thuugh the revolutionary band are by no 
means at one as to their ulterior proceedings, and the evident seeds of future 
discord are sown among them, yet they are perfectly agreed on one point; viz. 
spoliation of the patrons. They are split into many divisions about the division 
of the spoil, but perfectly at one as to the act of robbery. 

We are well aware that these are hard words ; more especially when applied 
to a body of men who embrace among their ranks many worthy of the highest 
admiration fur their piety, their virtue, and their achievements in the cause of hu- 
manity. But when we come to political questions, and to the conduct of men in 
public !ife, we must judge of them by their actions, and by the tendency which 
the measures they advocate, have upon the rights and interests of the social bo- 
dy. Judging by this standard, we can see no difference whatever between the 
measures advocated by the Scotch Non-intrusionists, and those which were sup- 
ported by the French Jacobins, and which are now contended for by the Chartists 
of England. =thngy 

Our reasons for this strong opinion are twofold ; first, that the church Non-in- 
trusionists propose to spoliate the patrons of their property without any indem- 
nification ; and secondly, that they propose to effect this, not by act of parlia- 
ment, but by a general and obstinate resistance to the law. 

Jruring the troubled and agitated times which succeeded to the restoration of 
Charles I1., when the government was indefatigable in its effurts to re-establish 
episcopacy in the northern end of the island, and they were resisted by the firm 
spirit and patriotic self-denial of the Scottish Covenanters, the attention of all 
parties in the kingdom was forcibly drawn to the extreme inconvenience of 
maintaining, in opposition to the wishes of the people throughout a considerable 
portion of the kingdom, the rights of the patrons to present the clergy, as then 
by law established. On the other hand, it forcibly struck even the patriot lead- 
ers of those days, that it would be altogether unjust to deprive the patrons of 
the rights which they had in great part purchased for full value, and on the 
strength of which debt had been contracted, and marriages and other onerous 
contracts formed, without some adequate compensation. These opposite and 
conflicting considerations led, after the Revolution in 1688, to the act of the 
Scottish Parliament of 1690, chap. 23, which provided a remedy for all the pa- 
rishes that chose to avail themselves of it, while at the same time, it secured ade- 
quate compensation to the patrons who were to be dispossess¢ d 

It ‘s only necessary to add, that the right of patronage was re established by 
the 10th of Queen Anne, chap. 11., and we have done with the whole technicali- 
ties of the Scotch law 

Now, observe the difference between the Whigs of the Revolution and the 
revolutionary Whigs. The former, in consequence of the then disagreement 
between the patrons and the people, took away from the patrons their right of 
patronage ; but then they gave them in return, at the expense of the heritors of 
the parish taking the benefit of the Act, a! indemnification, which, although now 
inconsiderable from the change in the value of money, was then a tolerably fair 
equivalent for the property taken away But now that the Non-intrusion party 
insist that the Act of Queen Anne st yuld be repealed, and the rights of the pa- 
trons abolished, what do they do ' Do they propose to provide a fund by volun- 
tary subseription or assessment, under an act of Parliament, to indemnity the 
lispossessed patron according to the present value of money, inthe same propor- 
Act of 1690 did in the merks of the old Scottish realm’? Is every 
parish prepared to assess itself, at the rate of three or four thousand pounds, for 
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indemnity provided by the old act of 1690! They are not. We hear nothing 


of indemnity, subscription, or assessment from the Non-intrusion gentlemen. 
Their method of solving the difficulty is much easier, much more summary, and, 
above all, much cheaper. It savours of the true revolutionary character. 
Its authors have taken a leaf out of the chapter of the Jacubins in 1793. It is 


is :— 

The patrons had been in possession of the right of patronage, with the excep- 
tion cf four parishes, where the people had bought up the right under the act 
1690. Under this system, although the people in many places, especially in the 
western counties, where the old principles of the coveriant were not yet extin- 

ished, still hankered after the appointment of their own pastors, the Scottish 
Kirk continued to be administered fer a hundred and thirty years with exempla- 

fidelity and usefulness. The proof of this is to be found in the character of 
the Scottish peasantry, which, for above an hundred years, and until the fatal in- 
road of manufacturing industry changed their character in the manufacturing 
districts, and opened without restriction the floodgates of sin—continued to be 
amongst the most moral and educated in Europe. Of this, no more decisive 
proof can be required than is to be found in the fact, that the whole crimi- 
nals convicted_ by juries in 1806, amounted only to eighty-nine out of a popula- 
tion of, at that time, nearly 2,000,000 of souls; and that im 1804, the Lord 
Advocate (Hope) stated, with perfect truth, in the House of Commons, that 
more criminals were convicted in one single quarter sessions by the justices of 
peace at Manchester, than by the whoie criminal courts of Scotland put to- 

ether in a year. Now, however, the case is totally changed ; and, between 
the Reform transports of the one party, and the non-intrusion bellowings of the 
other, the number of criminals for serions offences has risen to 3,600, ex- 
hibiting a rapidity in the progress of crime—having multiplied forty-fold in 
thirty-four years—a ratio unparalleled, it is believed , in any other courtry in 
Europe. 

In 1833, however, during the paroxysms of the Reform mania, the Whigs 
raised the clamour in England, that the rights of patrons must be abridged, and 
the Edinburgh Whigs got the famous Veto Act passed by the General Assem- 
bly in 1834, which vested, for the first time, a power of putting a veto upon 
the presentee of the patron, in the majority of the heads of families in com- 
munion with the church of the parish. It is the exercise of this assumed 
power, which is wholly illegal, Hay in direct violation of the legal rights of the 
patron, as established by the act of Queen Anne, and declared by the Court 
of Session and the House of Peers in the Auchterarder case, that has given 
rise to the present painful disseasions in the church and community of Scot- 
land. 

Now, however, the church revolutionists throw the Veto Act overboard al- 
together. Dr. Chalmers declared, in the last General Assembly, that it was 
not worth the having ; that it did more harm than good ; and that the only way 
to settle the question was to emancipate the church from the shackles of the 
civil power altogether. Upon this point all the sections of the Non-intrusion 
party are now agreed. Total abolition of patronage is the universal cry ; and 
the ulterior question of, who are to be the parties that are to nominate to the 
vacant livings, is carefully kept out of view, lest it should sow dissension 
among the ranks of those who are unanimously agreed upon the abolition of 
patronage. 

Now observe the difference, again, between the old Whigs of the Revolu- 
tion, and the modern revolutionary Whigs. The object of both is identical ; 
viz., the abolition of patronage, and the vesting it in some classes of the peo- 
ple. But how did the Whigs of 1690 proceed in this great work of ecclesias- 
tical regeneration? Why, they provided indemnification, and what was then 
ample indemnification, at the hands of the heritors and parishioners, who were 
to obtain the right of patronage in lieu of the patron. This indemnity, how- 
ever, cooled the ardour of the Scottish covenant. Only four parishes took 
advantage of the power of purchasing up the patronage thus conferred upon 
thein. Bot what do the revolutionary Whigs now propose? Why, they pro- 
pose to spoliate the patrons, not even by act of Parliament, but simply by an 
universal passwe and obstinate resistance to the law. ‘The way that they ef- 
fect this is by getting the General Assembly, or its Commission, when not sit- 
ting, which wields its powers in this particular, to refuse te induct any clergy- 
man presented to the living by the patron, against whom a veto has been passed 
by a majority of the communicants in the parish. Thus they propose to effect 
their revolutionary object of spoliating the patrons of their property by an illegal 
resistance to the induction of the presentee of the patron, and by calling upon 
the people to exercise an illegal and pretended right, which the church courts, 
without euthority, have conferred upon them, of interposing a veto where 
they have no legal title whatever to interfere. In what respect does this dif- 
fer from the Chartists, who break out in rebellion, and refuse to pay taxes un- 
til their charter is granted ; or the French revolutionists, who confiscated the 
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ritual matters must also be maintained, and that there he nails his colours to the 
mast. Concede, for argument’s sake, the principle, and let us see whether that 
argument, when carried to its legitimate conclusions, is consistent with the ac- 
tive resistance which he is making to the law. He says that the civil and eccle- 
siastical courts are independent and equally supreme, and that neither must in- 
terfere with, nor trench upon, the prerogative of the other. Granted. Accord- 
ing to this principle, the presentee of the patron supported by the civil courts, is 
not entitled to interfere with the spiritual duties of the parish, and the presentee 
of the Non-intrusionists, supported by the ecclesiastical courts, is not entitled to 
interfere with the civil emoluments of his temporal rival. So far all is clear and 
consistent, and both courts are maintained in their respective supreme temporal 
and spiritual spheres. 

To carry out the principle to its proper consequences, and preserve this mutual 
independence quite entire, the obvious course plainly is, for the temporal pre- 
sentee, to be inducted, and draw the temporal fruits, and immediately to be in- 
terdicted by the spiritual court from discharging any of the sacred functions ; and 
for the spiritual nominee of the people to be immediately interdicted by the civil 
court from drawing any of the temporal emoluments. In this way, the co-ordi- 
nate supremacy of each court would be maintained inviolate in its respective 
spheres. The civil presentee would draw all the emoluments and do nothing, 
and the spiritual presentee would discharge all the duty and draw nothing. Such 
a state of things would be the direct consequences of the doctrines of the non- 
intrusionists, pushed to their legitimate results ; and however much it might be 
regretted by all friends to religion and to the poor, as tending te divorce the 
connexion between Church and State, destroy the efficiency of the Establish- 
ment, and blast the religious instruction of the poor, it could not be objected to 
on the score of consistency. 

But this is not what the Non-intrusionists do. They do not allow the civil 
presentee to be inducted, and then interdict him from discharging the spiritual 
functions. They refuse toinduct him at all, and thereby preclude him even from 
drawing the civil emoluments ; induction being, by law, an indispensable preli- 
minary to the patren’s presentee acquiring right to the manse or glebe. ‘They 
threaten with deprivation, and are now actually proceeding to deprive of their 
livings, the clergy of the presbyteries who induct contrary to the injunctions of 
the spiritual courts. By so doing, by interposing their negative at this early 
stage of the proceedings, they not only are acting in opposition to the civil law, 
but in direct violation of the very distinction between the jurisdictions of the 
church and civil courts for which they themselves so strenuously contend. 
While they disclaim all intention of interfering with the temporal emoluments, 
they contrive to interpose their negative at such a time an in such a way as ef- 
fectually deprives the civil presentee of all the temporal emoluments of the |i- 
ving. While continually roaring out about spiritual independence, they are in 
truth aweeping off from their opponents the whole civil emoluments connected 
with the living. And while professing to contend only for having Christ as the 
head of the Church, they are in effect keeping a sharp eye upon the temporali- 
ties of the benefices. 

To test the matter, suppose the case reversed. Suppose the presentee of the 
people, supported by the spiritual courts, to be inducted by the Presbytery, and 
that immediately upon doing so the Court of Session were to proceed to inter- 
dict him, not for drawing the stipend, living in the manse, or making use of the 
church, all which are the temporalities of benefices, and within the proper juris- 
diction of the civil courts, but also from preaching, or discharging any spiritual 
function in any part of the parish, would not the Non-intrusion party immediate- 
ly exclaim that this was a flagrant violation of the independence of the church 
courts ; that the civil judicatories had overstepped the frontier, and trenched 
deep on the spiritual territory, and that no decree of the civil courts could inter- 
fere with the ecclesiastical establishment in spiritual matters’ There can be 
no doubt that this argument would be well-founded, at least it would be in per- 
fect consistency with the separate sphere of civil and ecclesiastical judicatories 
for which they contend. But in what respect does such a case differ on princi- 
ple from that which has now occurred, when the church courts, by preventing 
induction, debar the civil presentee from drawing the civil emoluments! It is 
evident that the latter is just as much an overstepping of the line of demarcation 
between the two jurisdictions as the former could have been, and that the Non- 
intrusion party are not now contending for an immanity of spiritual from civil 
power, but for an encroachment, by the spiritual courts, over the civil rights and 
patrimonial interests of the clergy of the kingdom. 

And what sort of establishment would it be, that for which Dr. Chalmers and 
the Non-intrusionists thus vociferously clamour, and to gain which they thrust 
forward the church courts into an invasion of the civil judiciary, and distract the 
country by the frightful spectacle of a large portion of the Church and a consi- 
derable body of the people being openly and avowedly arrayed in rebellion 
against the law? Is it not a church establishment on the most absurd and im 





property of the church on the false pretence that the nation would provide ade- 
quately for the ministers of religion ? 

The abler and more respectable leaders of the Non-intrusionists, are aware 
that they are violating the law, in the conflict which they are at present so ob- 
stinately maintaining with the supreme civil courts,who support the rights of the 
seo ; and they justify it by the example of the House of Commons in the 
ast session of Parliament. Mr. Colquhoun said, in his speech at Kilmarnock, 
that he was driven by necessity to violate either the law or the constitution ; 
that he held the constitution to be defined by the act of 1690, which vested the 
nomination of ministers in the heritors and kirk-session ; and that the Non-in- 
trusionists were justified in resisting the law, in support of what they deemed 
the constitution, in the same way as Parliament was in resisting the law as de 
clared by the Court of Queen's Bench, in sending the Sheriff of Middlessex to 
prison, in defence of what the House of Commons deemed the Constitution, ‘in 
regard to tue privileges of Parliament. 

ut, setting aside the obvious consideration, that there is some small diffe- 
rence between the House of Commons—a branch of the supreme legislature— 
and a body of two or three hundred thousand Scotch non-intrusionists, who 
have no political capacity in the State whatever, is it not astonishing that so 
acute and well-informed a gentleman as the learned member for Kilmarnock 
shoul! not have seen to what perilous, indeed awful consequences, his doctrine 
naturally leads. Mr. Colquhoun says :—* I am entitled to resist the law, be- 
cause I hold that it is contrary to the Constitution; and I hold the Constitution 
to be what is to be fcund in the statute-book, minus the Act of Queen Anne, 
which established the right of patronage.” On the same principle, the Char- 
tist says :—* [ resist the law, because [ hold it to be contrary to the consti- 
tution ; and I hold the constitution to be the Reform Bill, minus all the clauses 
limiting the franchise to a particular class of electors ; in other words, univer- 
sal suffrage.” The Socialist says :—*] resist the law, because I hold it to be 
contrary to the constitution ; and [ hold the constitution to be the laws of the 
country, minus that monstrous grievance they call Christianity.” In this way 
the rebels of Newport, and the infidels of Birmingham, will find themselves 
supported, in all their illegal and irreligious excesses, by the example of the 
House of Commons, and the authority of the learned Member for Kilmarnock. 
Can there be a stronger proof of the impolicy of the course on which the ma- 
jority of the House of Commons unhappily adventured last session, than the 
fact that it is thus made a precedent for resistance to the law, by whole sections 
of the community! And can we be surprised that rebellion should break out 
among the Chartisis in England, and jaw be almost powerless among the Pa- 
ists in Irelaad, when men of such ability, weight, and eloquence as the Mem- 

r for Kilmarneck openly advocate spoliation of private property, by resist- 
ance to the law, and ground their resistance upon the allegation that acts of 
Parliament, which have been for nearly a century and a-half in operation, are, 
in their opinion, * contrary to the constitution.” 

The Non-intrus onists say, that in their opinion the act of Queen Anne, re- 
establishing *he right of patrons, is contrary to the constitution, and that the only 
way to remedy the existing evil is, to deprive the patrons of their usurped rights, 
and to vest the right of patronage either in the whule parishioners, or some con- 
siderable section ofthem. Beitso. Let it be conceded, for argument’s sake, 
that their views in this respect are wholly well-founded, and that they possess a 
case in this particular so strong, that the legislature must, in the end, concede 
their demands. What is the propercourse which all orderly subjects should 
adopt in such acase? Ought they not to address themselves to the under- 
standing of the public, and convince their reason by argument, and thus strive, 
in the usual way, to effect an influence on the legislature! {[f reason fails, or 
argument is found unequal to the conflict with power, let them even agitate in 
support of the change for which they contend, and endeavour to extort, by po- 

ular outcry, from an unwilling logislature, the objects which they have at 
eart. 

These are all the methods of working constitutional changes, which a consti- 
tutional monarchy allows ; and although the third is an ultimum remedium, to 
which wise men will have recourse as sel-iom as possible, yet experience proves 
that it is sometimes indispensable, in order to etlect legislative improvement in 
Opposition to interested power. 


But the Non-intrusionists do none of these 
things. Discarding all cons 


r titutional weapons they ai once unfurl the red flag 
of rebellion. ‘They resist the execution of the law by means of an arbitrary 
stretch, which they get the Church courts to make, without any legal authority 
And when this tliegality is declared by the highest judiciary in the kingdom, 
they still continue the conflict, and distract the minds of the people, and shake 
the foundations of government, by Supporting with the weight of rank, talent, 
learning, and piety, an undisguised resistance to the law. 

Dr Chaliners says, thai the Church of Scotland acknowledges no head but 
Jesus Crist; that no civil courts cau interfere in the appointment to spiritual 
functions; that he disclaims, in tae name of his party, all intention of interfering 
with the jurisdiction of the civil courts touching temporal emoluments ; but that 
the cu-equal! aud independent jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical! Judicatorie€s in spi- 








practicable of all foundations—that of the landed proprietors paying for the cler- 
gyman, and the people by universal suffrage, or some committee of their num- 
ber, electing the clergyman! Was such a system ever heard of upon earth? 
Is it possible it could exist for five years? Would it not necessarily end in per- 
sons of property leaving a church, and shaking themselves loose of an establish- 
ment in which they had no longer any influence in the appointment of the cler- 
gy, and betaking themselves either to the Voluntary system, or toa general re- 
sistance to the paymentof tithes? With what countenance could the Non-in- 
trusion clergy intrude themselves into the manse or stipends? How could they 
callin the aidof the law to enforce their civil rights, or recover their tithes 
—they who had openly set the law at defiance, and who had intruded themselves 
into their respective parishes by trampling on its provisions! Do the clergy not 
see that the passive resistance to the law is a two-edged weapon, and that the 
heritors, at present burdened with tithes, may resist any further payment ef them 
by saying. ** We are entitled to resist the law, because we think it is contrary to 
the constitution, and we hold the constitution to be the law of the land, minus 
the payment of tithes ? 

And let not the people, or the clergy of the pecple of England, imagine that 

these topics are foreign to their interests, or that revolutionary and rebellious 
doctrines, such as these now promulgated and acted upon by the Non-intrusion 
party in the Church of Scotland, can be permitted to run riot in one part of the 
empire without endangering the whole. The example of the rapid way in which 
the anarchical doctrines of the Scottish covenant spread to and couvulsed Eng- 
land, until they terminated in the Fifth-monarchy meu of Cromwell, should be suf 
ficient to convince them that such principles are not to be dallied with with impu- 
nity either in Church or State. It is always agreeable to the people to be vested 
with power ; it is a very captivating doctrine with the masses to be told that 
they alone are competent to judge who are fit to be their spiritual instructors. 
It is still more captivating fur the multitude to fiud themselves invested with 
the agreeable privilege of appointing the minister, while the persons of property 
are saddled with the painful operation of paying him. 
No mortal will suppose that the movement will stop short as the member for 
Kilmarnock wishes; he may propose to stop at Hounslow, but the movement 
will undoubtedly go on to Windsor. Down to the masses, the stone 
will rell when it is once loosened from its resting-place on the sum- 
mit of the hill. Such principles are well calculated to rouse the revo- 
lutionists, to the south as well as tothe north of the Tweed. They, too, can 
see the expedience of dividing the Church, by throwing the torch of dissension 
among its members ; they, as well as the Scotch Whigs, can make a pretence 
of supporting the Nou-intrusionists in the Church, in order to keep out the de- 
cided Tory intrusion:sts in the Cabinet. The flame of church revolution, if it 
succeeds in consuming the Scotch church establishment, will infallibly spread to 
and destroy that of England, and thus the leaders of the violent ecclesiastical 
party in Scotland will have the satisfaction of thinking that they have destroyed 
the Protestant establishment in both ends of the island, and levelled the last bul- 
warks in thé empire against general revolution. 

And for what end is this fearful danger to be brought upon both parts of the 
empire? Is it to improve the Church—to elevate the character of its doctrine 
—to extend the blessings of its instruction? Is it not, on the contrary, to es- 
tablish, without any exception, the most deplorable and unworkable establish- 
ment that ever existed! Who ever heard of the clergy of a national establish- 
ment being appointed by the universal suffrage of the members of the respect- 
ive congregations! Does not such a system necessarily let into the establish- 
ment the whole evils, the well-known evils of the Voluntary system, and which 
Dr. Chalmers, in particular, has with so much truth and eloquence illustrate : * 

Patronage of churches, when vested in a single individual, may be often 
abused ; but the real question is, not whether such abuse exists, but whether 
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ance to the law, we shall have voluntariiy taken the important trust of appoint- 
ing our spiritual guides out of the hands of those who are known, and are re- 
sponsible, and whom the experience of ages has found to be the only safe depo- 
sitaries of important power, and vested it in numerous budies, who are ill in- 
formed and irresponsible, and whom the experience of all ages, and of ordinary 
life in every department, has proved or found to be incapable of managing even 
the most common concerns of human affairs. That is to say, we shall have vo- 
luntarily favoured injustice, and forwarded revolution, in order to diminish the 
chances of the peuple obtaining the best class of spiritual teachers. 

And if the cause of universal suffrage is triumphant in the church, how, it 
may be asked, is it to be resisted in the State? If the Non-intrusion party suc- 
ceed by dint of clamour, resistance to the law, and misrepresentation, in at 
last obtaining the worst mode of appointing spiritual teachers that human wit 
has ever yet devised, namely, the nomination of the masses in one part of the 
kingdom, how is it to be resisted in another? With what countenance can it 
be maintained, that the rights of patrons are to be spoliated and set at nought 
to the north of the Tweed, and defended and maintained inviolate to the south 
of that river—that the clergy are to be elected by universal suffrage in Scot- 
land, and by the crown, the bishops, or the patrons in the English counties ? 
Such an imaginary line was never between revolution and Conservatism in the 
same empire. If the great cause of patron spoliation, and non-intrusion re- 
sistance to the laws, be successful in the northern end of the island, it will un- 
questionably be not slow of spreading also to the southern. Obsfa principiis, 
is the only safe principle upon which Conservatives are holders of property ca- 
nact in such cases. The anomaly of a pupularly elected church and a hereditary 
monarchy cannot co-exist in the same country. The English may now not 
understand, or despise, the quarrels of the Scottish church, but let them be- 
ware. In former days, it was the Scottish covenant which overturned the 
English crown, and another solemn league and covenant has been formed, and 


signed, and is now acted upon by the Non-intrusion party to the north of the 
Tweed. 








FUNERAL PROCESSION OF NAPOLEON, 


After a brilliant reception at St. Germain, the cortege proceeded slowly to 
Courbevoie, where it arrived about half past three in the afternoon. The day 
was bitter cold, yet scores of thousands of Parisians of all but the lower classes 
repaired to St. Germain, Chateau St. Denis, and Asnieres. 

The flotilla arrived at Courbevoie at half past three in the afternoon of Mon- 
day. The five battalions stationed at Courbevoie were under arms, and drawn 
up along the left bank of the river,which was covered with an immense multitude 
who saluted the remains with deafening acclamations. 

At five o'clock Marshal Soult, Admiral Duperre, and M. Duchatel arrived at 
Coubevoie, and repaired on board the Dorade steamerto pav their homage to 
the Prince de Joinville. Shortly after the Duke de Nemours joined them, and 
spent part of the night with his brother. All the steamers were illuminated, 
and the tripods of the tumular boat threw out flames during the whole night. 

The Prince de Joinville remained on board, and only a few cf the sailors were 
allowed to land. One man, however, came on shore by special leave, who no 
sooner set his foot onthe quay than he was surrounded and embraced by all the 
Generals in the presence of the troops. This man, Sergeant Hubert, had never 
abandoned the Emperor dead or alive. After the demise of Napoleon, he as- 
signed to himself the mission of guarding his tomb, which he had piously dis- 
charged ever since the 5th of May, 1821 

This morning, long before day, the population was seen — the 
direction of the Barriere de l’Etoile, by which the cortege was to enter Paris.— 
Most of them, however, did not stop there, but pushed on to Neuilly, the ave- 
nue of which was in the course of a short time occupied by at least 400,000 to 
500,000 persons. The troops of the line and National Guards soon afterwards 
arrived, and drew up on the ground allotted to each corps on both sides of the 
avenue. 

The Dorade steamer had left her station in the centre of the river, and was 
moored near the debarcadere. The 24 seamen of the Belle Poule who were to 
carry the cotfin ashore were standing on each side of the catafalque. ‘The troops 
and National Guards of Courbevoie, Rueil, and other neighbouring districts, lined 
the quays, and the artillery was drawn up close to the river side. The funeral 
triumphal car shortly afterward was seen passing the bridge, and on reaching 
Courbevoie was stationed under the portico of the Grecian temple 

This monument of gold and velvet, about 50 feet bigh, was drawn by 16 
black horses, yoked by fours, and so caparisoned as only to show the extremity of 
the feet. The caparisons were cut in the shape of those of the tournament hor- 
ses of the middle ages, and in gold cloth. The manes were adurned with gold 
tresses and white plumes, and valets, dressed in the livery of the Emperor, led 
the horses. 

While waiting for the departure of the cortege in the Avenue de Neuilly, 
number of veterans of the old army, dressed in the uniform of the corps to 
which they had velonged, passed through the crowd on their way to join the pro- 
cession at the bridge. They were all but carried in triumph by the people,and, 
as most of them belonged to the Imperial Guard, they were saluted as they went 
along by cries of ** Vive la Vieille Garde!” The Polish Lancers of the Guard 
were also loudly cheered with cries of ** Vive la Pologne !” 

It was il o’clock before the hearse left Courbevoie. It paused awhile near 
the statue of Josephine, after which the procession commenced its march amidst 
the roaiing of artillery. 

The National Guards and troops of the line, infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
stationed along the course of the procession, formed into line afier the passage 
of the car, and closed the procession. 

No description can give an adequate idea of the enthusiasm which this cere- 
mony excited. Every where on the passage of the hearse the loudest acclama- 
tions resounded, and cries of * Vive |’Empereur !” rent the air, particularly when 
it reached the triumphal arch. The Prince de Joinville was exceedingly well re- 
ceived, but not a cry of * Vive le Roi!” was uttered. The day passed off quiet- 
ly, although several attempts were made tu create confusion. 


THE BARRIERE DE L'ETOILE—THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH. 


At nine o’clock two batteries of the 4th regiment of artillery [that in which 
Napoleon made his dehut] took up a position to the right of the triumphal arch, 
{looking from Paris.] and immediately afterward, their drums beating au champ, 
appeared the first National Guards, appointed to figure in the procession, or line 
the road from the Buarriere de l'Etoile to the bridge of Neuilly. Fortwo hours 
the passage was incessant, and all that time a continuous stream [ultimately a 
torrent] of pedestrians, poured in from the points already mentioned. 

The procession which reached the triumphal arch was headed by a detachment 

of Gendarmes d’ Elite. To these succeeded Municipal Guards, Cuirassiers, 
Lancers, Dragoons, Iufantry, and Artillery. Then followed a body of men for 
whom, with all our recollection of the horrors in which they had borne a part, 
it was impossible not to feel the deepest interest. Here were, in all their varie- 
ty of uniform [some of them approaching to the grotesque, and others the acme 
of the military costume, ] the soldiers of Hoche and Marceau, of Moreau, Jour- 
dan, Massena, Augereau, Lannes, Kilmaine, Davoust, Ney, Berthier, Lasalle, 
Murat, Bernadotte, Bessieres, Kleber, Kellerman, &c. Many of these veterans 
had, in addition to scars and cicatrices, other strong personal claims to inte- 
rest ; so that between the excitement of what we had seen and what was onthe 
point of passing before our eyes, and the associations and recollections conjured 
up by the aspect of men whom the imagination almost pictured as called from 
the grave to figure for a moment in the pageant, the mind yielded to them invo- 
luntarily homage and respect. 
Among those glorious debris of the Grand Army and of the old Guards, there 
were many of those celebrated warriors, the Polish Lancers (of the Guard) who 
were also the survivors of the Polish revolution of 1830 and 1831. For these, 
perhaps, above the rest, was th's respectful sympathy entertamed by the per- 
sons near to me, at least. | must also mention a chef d'escadron of the Mame- 
lukes of the Guard, on whom every eye was turned. The general belef was, 
that this individual was the favorite Mameluke of Napoleon, but he (Rustan,) 
is, I believe, dead ; at all events, his desertion of his Imperial master, as it was 
deemed, would have prevented his figuring to-day among those whose presence 
proclaimed their undying «ttachment to him. 


THE CHAMPS ELYSEES. 


So early as eight o'clock the Champs fllysees presented an animated appear- 
ance ; numerous bodies of pedestrians kept moving forward in the direction of 











it is not more likely to be increased than diminished by vesting the nomination | 
of the clergy in the whole, or any considerable number of the parishioners Pa- | 
tronage, as present constituted by law, has one immense advantage in the esti- 
mation of all who are acquainted with the workings of human nature ;—it vests | 
the power of nomination in one responsible person. No dsubt he may often 
make an improper appointment; sometimes do so from selfish, or improper 
motives; but if he does this, every one knows that the appointment rests with 
him, and he never will hear the last of it as long ashe lives. But, if any im- 
proper appointment is made by an irresponsible promiscuous body, of some 
hundred or thousand parishioners, every body will throw the blame upon his | 
neighbour; the majurity who chose him will be lost in the obscurity of the whole 

electors; and no individual will be found upon whom the responsibility of the 

wrong appointment can be thrown. It is proverbially known, that large bodies | 
of men are much more prone to error, and much more liable to be deceived 

than when acting singly, Or intwoor three together; and it is for that reason 

that in all ages it has been found necessary to vest the government of nations | 
armies, and provinces In single individuals, instead of irresponsible masses 








If, | moved slowly forward, halting at intervals 
therefore, the Non-intrusionists shall prove successful in spoliating the patrons, | excited to the highest pitch, but when the funeral car appeared, 1 1s impossi- 
and establishing universal suffrage in church matters, by preaching up resist- | ble to describe the approbation of the beholders, 


Courbevoie ; troops arrived to form the line along the road through which the 
procession was to pass. ‘Lhe National Guard began to arrive at nine, and the 
battalions were obseived to be more complete than on any occasion of their as- 
sémbling since the revolution of 1830 

Marshal Gerard, attended by a numerous and brilliant staff, passed through 
the Champs Elysees in the direction of Neuilly, to take his station in the pro- 
cession. The multitude continued to arrive in great numbers, and patiently 
awaited the signal gun which was to announce the setting out of the procession 
from Courbevole. 

A number of columns had been erected on either side of the grand avenue 
of the Champs Elysées, between the obelisk of Luxor and the Barriere de 
| Etoile, which were tastefully decorated with wreaths of laurels aud «mmortelles 
and tricoloured flags; large vases placed on pedestals in imation of marble 
were filled with inflammable matter, which was ignited shortly befure the pro- 
cession arrived, and emitted a thick smoke with intermitting flame, which had 
a solemn effect. About a quarter past 12 the procession. which was opened 
by a squadron of Cuirassiers, made its appearance in the Champs Elysées, and 
The anxiety of the mulutude was 


Shouts of admiration spread 
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through all ranks ; some few raised their hats and cried ‘ Vive |’ Empereur,” 
but the majority seemed to have reserved all their applause for the car, which 
fully equalled in splendour any funeral car which has been seen, at least in 
so (i times. In the early part of the morning an undefined feeling of ap- 
prehension prevailed that an attempt would be made to disturb the order of 
the procession. This was not confined to the people alone, but appeared to 
have extended to the government, fora very strong body of treops occupied 
the Tuileries gardens until the procession passed the Pont de la Concorde ; 
fortunately, however, every one present seemed more inclined to enjoy the pa- 
geant than to trouble themselves with making any revolutionary display, and 
the procession passed through the Champs Elysees in the most. perfect or- 
der, and although an immense multitude returning from Neuilly with the fune- 
ral car pressed upon the persons who had taken their stations in the Champs 
Elysées, not a single accident occurred. 

Among the persons in the procession who attracted particular attention was 
Marshal Gerard, who was attended by a numerous and brilliant staff Count 
Montalivet appeared at the head of the cavalry of the National Guard, of 
which he is the colonel, in his costume of Peer of France. The Prince de 
Joinville and the crew of the frigate La Belle Poule were objects of pecu- 
liar interest, and the eighty-six eagles which represented the departments of 
France, and which were carried before the funeral car, excited universal ad- 
miration. 

It was expected, and confidently asserted that the procession would reach 
the Place de la Concorde by ten, as his Majesty Louis Philippe. according 
to the official announcement, was to arrive at the Invalides precisely at 
eleven. 

It was, however, a quarter past one before it made its appearance at the 
former. In the interval the natural buoyancy of the French character, and 
their love of fetes, kept hope alive, and they managed to spend the time as 
agreeably as possible. At last the long wished-for moment arrived, and the ap- 
proach of the head of the procession was announced by the beating of drums, 
and the solemn funeral music, and the appearance of adetachment of Cuiras- 
siers at the entrance to the Place de la Concorde. The cortege then moved 
slowly on in the order above described, passing through a double file of Na- 
tional Guards and soldiers of the line, winding round at the near side of the obe- 
lisk, and continuing its course ina straight direction acruss the Bridge de la 
Concorde. 

HOTEL DES INVALIDES. 

The great court of the Hotel had a striking effect when one first entered and 
cast a hasty coup d’eil around one. The amphitheatre of steps that descended 
from the gallery to the ground, the black trappings hung round the upper gal- 
lery, and the general effect of the archways covered with festoons and garlands, 
were imposing. In the interior of the chapel, the whole system of the em- 
bellishment had been the same. The coup d’ceil was indeed admirable. 

The great altar which generally separates the long line of nave from the 
dome had been removed, and from the entrance to the other extremity of the 
dome the view was an uninterrupted one. The space under the dome, ar- 
ranged as a chapelle ardente, was filled with a blaze of lights that hung in 
lustres or lined the walls, until the extremity of this part of the chapel looked 
one great wail of fire. In the midst was crected the catafalque upon which the 
coffin was to be placed ; and stands hung with black drapery rose tier above 
tier forthe reception of all the different corps de l'etat, the members of the 
two Chambers, and the Royal family. Along the nave the archways below 
and above had been filled with tribunes for spectators, and were decorated 
with black velvet draperies, studded with the different Napoleonic emblems 

At two o'clock the arrival of numerous generals with their aides de camp, 
and the bustle of the orderly officers announced that the royal cortege from the 
Tuileries was at hand, and a salute of 21 guns ushered in the arrival of the 
King. The drums in the nave beat a royal salute and the archbishop, preceded 
by the clergy, advanced towards the end of the nave, as if to receive his Ma- 
jesty ; but there was some mistake in this part of the ceremony, for the pro- 
cession, before it reached the great door, was stopped, and had toreturn. 

The King and the royal family did not come up the neve, but went at once 
to the dome. His majesty wearing the uniform ofthe national guard, took his 
seat on the throne prepared for him, to the right of the altar. Near the king 
were the princes and his majesty's aides-de-camp. On the left of the altar was 
the archbishop of Paris, with his bishops assisting—the Cure des Invalides and 
clergy. In an enclused seat near the king were the queen, the princesses and 
ladiesin attendance. Under the dome, around the catafalque, the ministers and 
marshals were stationed. In the left branch of the transept were the members 


of the Chamber of Deputies and on the right were the peers and members of the 


council of state. Inthe twoenclosed seats were the judges and officers of the 
Courts of Cassation and Accounts. Next to these on the right were the mem- 
bers of the Cour Royale, the Council General of the Seine, and the Municipal 
Council of Paris, having at their head the prefect of the Seine and the prefect of 
police, the staff efficers of the national guard, and the army and the council of the 
Admiralty. On the left were the members of the University, the Institute, and 


other learned bodies, and the Tribunal of First Instance and Commerce, the ! 


staff of the Hotel des Invalides, prefects and mayors of departments, &c. &c. 
A little before three, two guns In quick succession, and then 19 others, an- 
nounced the arrival of the imperial coffin at the entrance of the Hotel. The 
archbishop immediately went with his clergy to receive it, and to sprinkle it 
with holy water. At three precisely, the orchestra began a solemn march, and 
the clergy re-entered the nave chanting, and moving slowly towards the dume 
At this moment the excitement was intense—the music died away ; there was 
a dead silence throughout the church, and immediately there was seen the im- 
perial coffin covered with its velvet and embroidered pall, on which was the im- 
perial crown veiled in crape, borne on the shoulders of the sailors and some non- 
commissioned officers ofthe army, surrounded with a closely pressed throng of 
sailors, with the young Prince behind, the pall bearers at the angles, and a 
crowd of officers following, which moved up the church at a very rapid rate 
The effect of this at its first com ng into the nave, when every one testified 
their respect by a profound stillness, and all the troops presented ‘arms, was one 
of the most imposing parts of the ceremony. Before the coffin had, however, 
reached the entrance of the dome, the solemn march was again renewed, and 
at length burst out into a glorious strain of triumph. Nothing could be finer. 
The Prince de Joinville then presented the body to the King, 
I present to you the body of the Emperor Napoleon.” 
F The King replied, raising his voice—*I receive it in the name of 
rance. 


Gen. Athalin carried the sword of the Emperor upon a cushion, and gave it 
to Marshal Soult, who presented it to the King. 


saying—"' Sire, 


His Majesty then addressed General Bertrand, and said—* General, I charge 
you to place this glorious sword of the Emperor upon his coffin.” 


This the 
general then did. 


The musical part of the ceremony was as efficient as the united talents of the 
great performers who took part in it could make it be. The solemn march 
played by the orchestra alone, on the return of the clergy, and the entrance of 
the body, was magnificent. After this, the first voice heard was that of Grisi 
by herself—and it filled with its compass the echoes of the immense edifice, 
Lablache's deep notes were heard to peculiar advantage. 

The service lasted altogether about an hour, but on its termination a great 
number of the persons who had been in the aisles moved towards the dome to 
see the catafalque and the splendid decorations of that part of the edifice ; and 
though the last offices of the church were ended by four o'clock, it was after 
five before the edifice was finally cleared. It is calculated that there were 
7,000 persons in the interior of the church on this occasion. The Infante and 
Infanta of Spain, with their family, were present. 

rhe number of national guards of Paris and the banlieue under arms yes- 
terday is estimated at about 60,000; the divisions of infantry and cavalry, the 
troops of engineers and artillery, the non commissioned officers, veterans, gen- 


d’armerie, municipal guards, sapeurs, pompiers, c. presentéd an effective force 
of at least 20,000 men. 


I 
CONVENTION BETWEEN MEHEMET ALI AND THE ALLIED 

: POWERS 

The following is a copy of the convention concluded between Commodore 
Napier co omanding the naval forces of her Britannic Majesty before Alexan- 
dria, on the one side, and his Excellency Boghos Youssof Bey, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of his Highness the Viceroy of Egypt, authorised specially by 
his Highness, on the other; done and signed at Alexandria, dated Novem- 
ber 27 :— 

Art. 1. Commodore Napier, in his above-named quality, having communica- 
ted “e his Highness Mehemet Ali that the Allied Powers had recommended the 
Sublime Porte to reinstate iim in the hereditary government of Egypt, and his 
Highness seeing in this communication a favourable circumstance to put anend 
to the calamities of war, his Highness engages himself to order his son Ibra- 
him Pacha to proceed to the immediate evacuation of Syria; his Highness en 
gages himself besides to restore the Ottoman fleet as soon as he shall have re- 
ceived the official notification that the Sublime Porte grants to him the heredi- 
dary governmeut of Egypt, which concession is and remains guaranteed by the 
Powers ' 

_ Art, 2 Commodore Napier will place at the disposition of the Egyptian 
Government a steamer to conduct to Syria the officer de signated by his High 


ness to bear to the Commander-in Chief of the Egyptian army the order to 


evacuate Syria. The Commander-in-Chief of the 
Stopford, will, on his side 


» name an officer to waich the execution of this mea 
sure. 


a 3. In consideration of what precedes, Commodore Napier en 
scll te suspend, on the part of the Britannic forces hostilities again 


Che Aloion. 


dria, or any other port of the Egyptian country. He willauthorise, at the same 
time, the free navigation of the vessels destined for the transport of the wound 
ed, or the sick, from every other portion of the Egyptian army which the Go- 
vernment of Egypt might desire to have to return to this country by sea. 

Art. 4. Itis well understood that the Egyptian army shall have the facility to 
retire from Syria with ‘ts artillery, arms, horses, munitions, baggage, and espe- 
cially with all that constitutes the materiel of the army. 

Married, at Toulminville, Ala ,on the morning of the 29th Dec., William Davis, of 
Charleston, S. C.,to Helen Toulmin Gaines, grand daughter of the late Hon. Harry 
Toulman, Judge of the United States Court for Alabawa, and formerly of England. 

At Brooklyn, L. I., on the 12th inst., by the Rev E. M. Johnson, Richard Hughes, Esq., 


of Emily, Upper Canada, to Miss Mary Ann Hall, eldest daughter of John Hall, Esq , of 
Brooalyn. 








Died, Jan. 4, at the residence of his father, near Dresden, Ohio, of dropsy in the 


chest, Charles Lee Cass, Jr., aged 24 years, eldest son of Capt. Charles L. Cass. 
Exchange at New York on London,at 60 days, 8 1-4 a 8 1-2 per cent prem. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 16, 1841. 








By the arrival of a Liverpool and Havre packet we are placed in possession 
of London and Paris Journals to the 19th ultimo. 

The large majority obtained by the Soult-Guizot Administration on the 
address of the Chamber of Deputies to Louis Puitiprs, is still the chief topic 
of political discussion, both in England and France. And well it may be, for 
it is only now, when we have before us the discoveries which the debates on 
the address elicited, that the friends of peace and established order are aware 
of the perils they have escaped by the firmness of the King in driving Tu1ERs 
from his councils. It is scarcely credible that this minister should have the auda- 
city to avow, that when he spoke of the integrity of the Ottoman empire, it 
was merely for form's sake ; that the independence of Constantinople against 
Russia was a secondary object with him, whilst his primary was, to increase 
the military and naval force of Mehemet Ali against England. That in the 
spring, when his military preparations were complete, he looked forward to re- 
gain for France the Rhenish Boundary and to sieze the Balearic Islands from 
Spain, as the means of bringing back the French army from Algeria. We say, it 
is scarcely credible in this age, that he who has been the first minister of a nation 
filling so large a space in the public eye as France, should thus dare openly 
proclaim his dark treachery and grasping ambition,the while too,he was professing 
a sincere desire to preserve an alliance with England. The policy of Lord 
Palmerston could not have a more glorious vindication. 

Driven as Thiers and his adherents now are into comparative insignificance, 
signally rebuked as they have been by the vote of the Legislative branches, 
will the nation acquiesce in a return to wiser and more honourable councils, and 
to the reduction of the immense military array he has called into existence? 
Time only can determine. Whilst it must be admitted there is much to fear 
from the never ending war spirit, and the ever gabbling enmity to England, preva- 
lent in France, there is also much to hope from the more sober and pacific advocacy 
of such men as Dupin, Soult, and Montalambert—the last, a nobleman of high 
character, said in the debate, ‘* The propaganda is nonsense. We are detested 
“in Europe by high and low, on account of our absurd pretensions, and we 
‘“never can make a successful war, until we make it for a good and just 
“cause.” But above all, Europe has the surest guarantee for the preservation 
of tranquillity in the wisdom and high resolve of Louis Philippe. 

The submission of Mehemet Ali tu the demands of the Allied Powers is fully 
confirmed, and this happy result of the nob!e daring of our marines and seamen on 
the coast of Syria,—presenting the extraordinary spectacle of an union of the Red 
Cross of St. George with the Crescent, in the cities of the Holy Land—is not a 
mere barrentriumph. It brings with it substantial advantages to the United King- 
dom. Asa vassal of the Ottoman Empire, though he be an hereditary one, he is 
bound to observe the treaties concluded between his sovereign and foreign pow- 
ers. A treaty of commerce exists between Turkey and Great Britain, by which 
the duties payable on British Commerce are regulated throughout all the Turkish 
dominions, and all monopolies abolished. We need scarce say that Egypt un- 
der Mehemet Ali has been one great monopoly, he himself being the only buyer 
and seller of the produce cf the soil. Now all this must have an end, and 
the fertile countries watered by the Nile will open a new field to the energies 
of British industry and commerce. 

There are no later accounts from China. It was supposed that Admiral Elliott 
woul himself convey Lord Palmerston’s letter, setting forth the demands of tie 
British Government, to Pee-che-lee,which isin the vicinity of Pekin, and that he 
would be accompanied by a force sufficient to compel an acceptance of it or to 
punish a refusal of its demands. ‘The occupation of the Island of Chusan is 
It lies opposite to the river of Ningpo, and 
Ningpo, twelve miles from its mouth, is one of the largest trading cities in the 
empire—it hasa population of 300,000 souls and is contiguous to the richtea and 
silk provinces, from which Canton is supplied 


probably intended ta be permanent. 


This latter place,when amicable 
relations are restored, will therefore become of little consideration, and the traffic 
be carried on at Chusan, where the British residents will possess the immense 
advantage of living under their own institutions, amenable only to their own 
laws, and at the same time a direct contact with Chinese officials be avoided. 

The late intelligence from each of the presidencies of India is calculated to 
give assurance of increased stability to our Eastern possessions. 

Her Majesty is entirely recovered, and was on the point of removing from 
Buckingham Palace to Windsor Castle. In one fortnight after her accouche- 
ment, her Majesty attended a Cabinet Council. The Royal Infant is also in vi- 
gorous health. _—_ 

The mortal remains of Napoteon have at last been interred in the Hotel des 
Invalides, with all the funeral honors which lavish expenditure, a magnificent 
military display, the presence of royalty, and the unbounded enthusiasm of mil- 
lions, could give. But ere now the shouts of an excited populace have been 
lost in the noise of political squabbles, and the scenic decorations of the splen- 
did pageant, have been consigned to the lumber-room or the flames ; the days of 
retribution, however, the sertence written on the Rock, are still enregistered on 
the page of history, there, we trust, to teach the severe lesson, that the memory 
of one should be more hallowed in the annals of a nation, who has sown 
the seeds of lasting prosperity and happiness, than of he, who has left of his 
burning career, nothing but the traces of bootless wars, disappointed ambition, 
and constitutional liberty annihilated. 


Relations hetween Great Britain and the United States.—The following let- 
ter from Sir John Harvey to the Governor of Maine, has lately appeared in 
print. The detachment alluded to by Sir John has, we learn by the St. John’s 
City Gazette, been relieved by the light company of the 29th Regt. which has 
been in garrison there. The American papers contain the particulars of an 
outrage alleged to have been committed by three or four soldiers in the vicinity 
of Madawaska, on some travellers from Bangor to Canada, but which was im- 
mediately arrested on the appearance of an officer. The matter will no doubt 
be thorougly investigated and the offenders punished. 

Government House, Frederickton, N. B. ) 
December 10th, 1840. § 





Sir,—As your Excellency will doubtless be informed that a detachment of 
Her Majesty's troops has lately arrived in the Madawaska settlement, I deem it 
to consist with that frankness by which! trust my intercourse with the authori- 
ties of Maine has always been characterized, to acquaint you that the move- 
ment in question, made by order of the Governor General of these provinces, 
has no other object than to give support to the civil authorities of that settle 
ment—one of whose magistrates, Francis Rice, Esq., has been grossly insult 
ed, threatened with personal violence, and obstructed in the discharge of his 
duties by persons professing themselves to be citizens uf the State of Maine— 
and another, James McLaughlin, Esq, also a magistrate of this province and 
holding the office of * 





warden of the disputed territory,” has been threatened b 
the person in charge of the armed posse stationed at ** Fish River,” 


with being 
arrested and sent asa prisoner to Augusta, in the event of | 


3 rs€ 
pe vering in 


Britannic force. Sir Robert | the performance of the duties imposed upon him by the Government of the 


Queen, and that of this province 


Whether the assertion made, as I am assured, by this person, that in holding 


gages him- § this language, he is only acting in accordance with his instructions, be correct 
st Alexan- or otherwise, your Excellency will best know—but refusing, as | have done, 




















to believe that he can have received any authority for a proceeding which I 
miat regard as inconsistent with other engagements, | have not hestt in 
expressing to the Governor General my conviction that an armed civil posse, 
corresponding in amount and description with that maintained by Maine, will 
be found quite adequate to effect the object in view, viz. the prevention of acts 
of unauthorised aggression or interference, as regards the inhabitants or autho- 
rities of the Madawaska settlement—and I have accordingly no reason to doubt, 
that, acting upon this suggestion, His Excellency will forthwith give directions 
for the troops to be withdrawn to their former stations. 

I have the honor to be, with great consideration, your Excellency’s most obe- 
dient servant, . J. HARVEY. 

His Excellency, the Governor of the State of Maine. 

An incidental debate arose in Congress on the Sth instant, on the subject of 
the North Eastern Boundary. In the course of it, the following remarks, which 
we copy from the National Intelligencer, were made by the Hon. Henry Clay. 
Coming from a source so distinguished and from one whose opinions, if report 
speaks true, will have a predominating influence in the councils of the coming 
administration, they will be read with deep interest. 


Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, said that he would be glad to throw a few words of 
peace into the discussion, after the indignant and warlike tones which he had just 
heard. The motion was to adopt a resolution directing an inquiry as to the pro- 
priety of printing certain debates in the British Parliament in relation to the 
boundary between these States and the British provinces. Whatis the present 
condition of the boundary question? It is the subject of negotiation. , The di- 
plomats are now acting on it; and acting on it, as he was informed, in a spirit 
worthy of the enlightened Governments interested in the question, and the libe- 
ral and benevolent spirit of the age in which we live. Why then should we in- 
terfere? If the diplomats want these papers to enlighten them on the subject 
of their deliberations, they undoubtedly can have access tothem in the libraries 
of this country or of Europe. He would say, without intending to cast reflec- 
tions any where, that, sce 1815, the Executive action of the Government on 
this question had been much impaired by extraneous interposition. He referred 
to the report recently made by Messrs. Mudge and Featherstonhaugh, as not 
having been adopted by the British Government ; and said that it had been ably 
answered by a gentleman of this country, (Mr. Gallatin,) whose information on 
this subject was unsurpassed, if equalled, by any one on this continent. It had 
also been answered and refuted by another distinguished gentleman,(Mr. Holmes, 
of Maine,) who was perfectly familiar with the whole question. Mr. C. _refer- 
red to the recent correspondence between the Secretary of State and the British 
Minister, in reference to McLeod ; aud said that the language used by Mr. Fox 
was very strong, and such, he thought, as should not have been employed with- 
out instructions from his Government. He understood that the whole correspon- 
dence onthe part of that Minister was without instructions, and he was not goe- 
ing to put himself ina passion on account of language used by a Minister un- 
dersuch circumstances. The affair of the Caroline is one of much delicacy ; 
and it remains to be seen whether the order by the British authorities to capture 
the vessel was not intended to be limited to the waters over which they had ju- 
risdiction, which might have been justifiable, but her capture and destruction at 
Fort Schlosser, on our own shore, was another and a very different matter. He 
wisl.ed this question to rest, at present, where the Constitution had placed it, in 
the hands of the Executive. Whatever concerns our foreign relations should be 
approached always with the greatest caution on the part of Congress, and should 
never be touched but te strengthen the hands of the Executive, or after it hac 
failed in its exertions to secure indemnity and establish our rights. Should this 
question fail to be settled by negotiation, and be brought before us for our action, 
that course would be pursued which was dictated alike by the honor and interest 
of our country. And. if collision should unfortunately ensue, he would not be 
hindmost in the defence of American rights, who, before that collision comes, 18 
the most cool, and the most open to reason. He concluded by expressing his 
opinion that the idea of the probability of a rupture with Great Britain was en- 
tirely unfounded. 

The Blockade of Buenos Ayres.—We are happy to say that authentic intelli. 
gence has reached this country, of a treaty having been concluded between 
France and Buenos Ayres, in consequence of which the blockade of the river 
La Plata was immediately raised. 








The Church Question in Scotland.—An able and instructive article from Black- 
wood’s Magazine, will be found in our preceding pages, on this vitally important 
question, but which has scarce obtained the attention it merited beyond the 
sphere of those it immediately concerned. 





ADDRESS OF THE BRITISH MERCHANTS OF LIMA AND CALLAO 
TO COL. BELFORD WILSON 

Copy of an Address presented at a Public Dinner, given on the 21st of Ma 
1840,to Belford Hinton Wilson, Esq., of H.B.M. Charge d’Affaires, by the Britis 
residents of Lima and Callao :— 

Lima, May 21, 1840. 

Sir,—We the undersigned British residents of Lima and Callao, take the op- 
portunity of your departure from Peru, to express the high sense we entertain of 
the firmness, ability, and zeal you have evinced as Her Majesty’s Cuarge d’Af- 
faires and Consul General. 

During a period of unparalleled excitement and difficulty, when civil discord 
and revolutions agitated this country, we found in you, Sir, a firm and successful 
defender of our lives and of our property. 

With aconstancy for which we shall ever be grateful, we have seen you 
amidst the vicissitudes that have distracted the Councils of this Republic, un- 
mindful of the obstacles against which you have had to contend, follow up from 
year to year with unabated energy, the most forcible and earnest demands for the 
redress of such injuries as have been sustained by H.M. Subjects. 

Your presence in Peru, and your conduct during a most critical period, have 
proved that though far removed from our native land we are still under the fos- 
tering care of H.M. Government. 

Itis with every feeling of gratitude we acknowledge that our position as Fo- 
reigners in Peru, has been placed by your exertions upon a more secure founda- 
tion than heretorore, as well by the treaty concluded by you with the Govern- 
ment of Peru, as likewise by the tenor of your official correspondence. 

With the same feeling shall we everremember your praiseworthy exertions 
and beneficent zeal in procuring for us the British cemetery in Bello Vista, in 
which we are now enabled to celebrate the rites of christian sepulture. 

For these, and your many other distinguished services, we cannot allow you 
to leave these shores without manifesting to you this tribute of our gratitude, in 
doing which we believe we express the unanimous feeling of the British subjects 
in Peru. 

It only remains for us to add our hearty wishes for your future happiness ; 
and to subscribe ourselves with the highest sentiments of respect, 

Sir, Your most obedient and humble servants, 

(Signed) —Gibbs,Crawley, & Co.; Maciean, Rowe, & Co.; Naylors, Kendall, 
& Co.; Templeman & Bergman; Lang,Pearce,& Co(p. p.); D. Thornley ; He- 
gar, Hall & Co; Wm. Maclean ; W.H. Barnard ; Dickson, Price, & Co; Tay- 
leur & Co,(p p); T. Wheelock; W. Hodgson; F. Heith, Griecing, & Co.; 
Join Mackie ; R. S. Humphries ; J. Sutherland ; Thomas Greer ; Henry Moss; 
John Rodrigues ; Thomas Jump, & Co. ; Swayne, Reid, & Co. ; Thomas Con- 
roy ; Barton & Philipps; Henry Dalton; Wm. Dansey; G. A. Waddington & 
Co (p. p.); H Waddington; David Christie; Frederick Pfaiffer ; John Tho- 
mas ; Jas. Packinson; Geo. Ledsmer ; J. H. Sceivener; Fred. Am. Elmore. 

Nore.—At the time of presenting this address to Mr. Wilson tne chairman 
notified to him that a Piece of Plate would be presented to him on his arrival 
in England 

POSTSCRIPT.—The Packet Ship Patrick Henry has just arrived from 
Liverpool with London dates of the 24th ultimo, five days later. From these 
it appears that Spain and Portugal having scarcely got rid of the evil of civil 
war in their respective territories, are now going to loggerheads with each other. 
The cause of quarrel would seem to be the refusal of Portugal to concede a de- 
mand onthe part of Spain for a free navigation of the Douro, said to have been gua- 
ranteed by a treaty executed in 1835. The Spanish Government, impatient of the 
delay that has taken place in the settlement of a dispute which had arisen on this 
question, addressed a threatening note to the Portuguese government, which, inre- 
turn, prepared to place the country in a situation to resist ‘he expected aggression. 
Both of our ancient allies have called upon Great Britain for assistance. 

We find nothing else of interest. 


Her Majesty, Prince Albert andthe Princess Royal left Buckingham Palace, on 
the 23d for Windsor Castle 





Whitehall, Dec. 21 —The Queen has been pleased to grant unto Sir Joseph 
Thackwell, Knight Commander of the Most Honourable Military Order of the 
Bath, Colonel in the Army, Lieutenant Colonel of the 3d Light Dragoons, 
serving with the rank of Major General in the East Indies, and Knight of the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order—unto Charles Robert Cureton, Esq, Lieut. 
Colonel of the 16th (the Queen's) Light Dragoons (Lancers)—and unto 
George James Muat Macdowell, Esq., Lieut. Col. in the Army, and Major in 
the 16th (the Queen's) Light Dragoons (Lancers), her Royal license and per- 
mission, that they may accept and wear the insignia of the third class of the 
Order of the Dooranee Empire, vhich his Majesty Shah Shooja-ool-Moolk, King 
of Affyhanistan, hath been pleased to confer upon them, in testimony of his Ma- 
jesty’s approbation of their services in Candahar, Cabool, and at the capture of 
the fortress of Ghuznee. 
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Summary. 


It is rumoured that Lord Barham will be created Earl of Guisborough on the 
ehbristening of the Princess Royal. 

The Brighton Gazette states that it is the intention of the Government to 
increase the naval force in the Mediterranean to twenty-five sail of the line. 


The Loudon Times of the 18th hasa long article about the sulphur dispute 
between Great Britain and Naples, from which it appears that the said dispute 
has not been thoroughly adjusted, as every body supposed. An arbitration to 
France was agreed upon, to be sure, butin the meantime England and France 
have got into a quarrel, and the Times appears to apprehend that an impartial 
judgment is hardly to be expected. 


A Tovlon letter states that Admiral Hugon has been ordered to sail imme- 
diately with six ships of the line, to the coast of Morocco, to demand satis- 
faction for the insult recently offered to the French consul at Tangiers. Some 
steamers are to go with the squadron, and if satisfaction is refused, the place 
is to be bombarded. 


The appeal of Madame Laffarge, from the judgment of the Court at 
Tulle, in the poison case, has been rejected by the Court of Cassation. 
Seventeen grounds of exception were taken, every one of which was over- 
ruled. 

There appears to have been no foundation for the report that reached us a 
few days since, of a fight between an English and French frigate, in the Red 


There was quite a commotion at the entrance of Buckingham Palace, on 
the 15th of December, occasioned by the attempt of an insane lady, calling her- 
self Countess of Resterlitz, to stab the sentinel on duty. On her subsequent 
examination it appeared that she was decidedly out of her mind, laboring under 
a delusion that Prince Albert owed hera large sum of money, that she owned 
the Palace, &c. She was the wife of a foreign officer, but had separated from 
her husband. 

Lord Auckland's Resignation of the Governor-Generalship of India.—Our 
readers (Calcutta Courier) may not perhaps be aware that Lord Auckland ten- 
dered his resignation of the Governor-Generalship of India to the Court of Di- 
rectors some months beck. We now undeistand, and we have no doubt of the 
fact, that his Lordship’s resignation has been accepted, the intelligence having 
reached Madras by the last overland mail The Hon. T. C. Robertson, member 
of the Supreme Council and Deputy-Governor of Bengal, has been appointed 
to succeed provisionally to the Governor-Generalship, which high situation it is 
expected he will continue to fill till September, 1843, the date of the expiration 
of his service as member of the Supreme Council and Deputy-Governor of 
Bengal. 

We have reason to believe that Queen Adelaide, the Duchess of Kent, and the 
Duchess of Gloucester are to be the godmothers of the Princess Royal, and the 
Duke of Saxe Coburg, the King of the Belgians, and the Duke of Sussex, the 
godfathers. It is not expected, however, that the christening will take place for 
sometime. | 

A Hint.—It is generally rumoured (says the Globe) in the Clubs that 
amongst the honours and promotions which her Majesty will be advised to grant 
after the approaching settlement of the Eastern affairs, Viscount Palmerston will 
be raised to the dignity of Marquis. 

Death of Admiral Sir H. W. Bayntun, G.C.B —We regret to have to re- 
cord the demise of the above gallant Admiral, the intelligence of whose death 
was received on Thursday morning at the Admiralty. Sir Henry expired on 
Wednesday morning at Bath, where he had resided some years past. His death 
was rather sudden, having been present with his son at the first winter ball in that 
city on the Thursday night. 

Amongst the officers who served on board the Charlotte, Sir R. Stopford’s 
flag-ship, at the late siege of Acre, was one of the sons of Sir R. Peel. The 
ape youth, who ranks as * mid,” is understood during the whole period of 

is short service to have forwarded to his father a faithful diary of all the events 
which have fallen under his notice. His narrative of the affair at Acre is said to 
be peculiarly graphic.— Times. 

The Eastern Observer’s Constantinople intelligence, 28th ult., gives us the 
subjoined information :— 

“The Sultan has directed a splendid brilliant necklace, composed entirely of 
diamonds of the first water, to be immediately prepared as a present to her Ma- 
jesty Queen Victoria. Jt is intended to be a token of his esteem for our beloved 
sovereign, who has been his Highness’s best friend in the hour of need.” 

The 18th, 26th, and 49th regiments are tohave ‘‘China” upon their colours 
and appointments, in commemoration of the first capture of a territorial posses- 
sion made by a British military force in the ‘Celestial Empire.”— Government 
Paper. 

The Prince Reyal of Denmark bas demanded and obtained the hand of the 
Duchess Caroline of Mecklenburg Strelitz, second daughter of the Grand 
Duke. The Grand Ducal family has received the felicitations cf the authorities 
on this occasion. 

The Prince Royal of Hanover has been suffering from inflammation in the eye 
that had been operated on, in consequence of a cold caught while on an airing ; 
but his Royal Highness is now much better. 


The chronometer which was in the Bounty at the time of the mutiny has at 
length been discovered, and given up to Captain Herbert, of Her Majesty's ship 
Calliope. 

The Marchioness of Londonderry was invited to visit the Grand Vizier's Ha- 
rem at Constantinople, and was accompanied by Mme. Franchini, who acted as 
interpreter to her ladyship. 

The ex-King of Holland will pass the winter in Berlin, but goes in the 
spring to his estates. It is believed that the Countess d’Oultremont will shortly 
arrive at Berlin. It is also stated that the King has witlidrawn the whole of his 
immense private property (said to be above one hundred millions of florins) from 
the Dutch Funds, and intends to employ it in large purchases in land and in the 
Prussian Funds. 

The salary attached to the office of Keeper of the Great Seal of Scotland was 
hitherto £3,000 per annum; but Lord Stair receives the appointment merely, 
without any salary. It is the first time, we believe, that the office has been held 
by any person under the rank of a duke. 


The Niger Expedition.—Her Majesty's three fine steam vessels, which have 
been built and equipped at Liverpool by Mr Laird, are fast advancing towards 
completion, and will be fully prepared to sail for the African coast at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

Method of Perforating Glass.—Put adrop of spirit of turpentine on the 
spot where the hole is to be made, and in the middle of this drop a small piece 
of camphor. The hole can be then made without difficulty by means of a well- 
tempered borer, or triangular file. Solid turpentine answers as well as the spirit 
and camphor.—Annales des Mines. 


The New Poor Law.—The average annual expenditure forthe relief of the 
poor for the five years 1830—4, was £6,754.590, and for the five years 1834-9 
the amount expended for the same purpose was £4,567,988, making the annual 
average saving in the last five years £2,186,602. The total saving during the 
five years was £10,933,013, and the expenses of the poor law commission du- 
ring the same period amounted to £182,679. 


Memorials of Napoleon.—The mahogany coffin which enclosed the remains 
of Napoleon at St. Helena, and which was exchanged for the ebony one brought 
from France, was cut »p by order of the Prince de Joinville, and distributed in 
pieces to the officers and men of the Belle Poule and Favorite. 

The total amount of subscription necessary to complete the Scott monument 
in Edinburgh, after the plan of Mr. Kemp, is made up with the exception of 
about £1,000. From Liverpool a remittance of £100 has been made lately, 
and more is expected. 

Lord Brougham has returned to town; and, it is stated by his friends, in ex- 
cellent health. Following the instructions of his medical advisers, his Lordship 
has been in the West of England, refraining equally from exciting society and 
severe study. His Lordship, however, is advised not to abandon in town those 
habits that were found to be so beneficial in the country. — Times. 


The Paris papers of Sunday republished, from the Memorial Bordelais, a note 
purporting to be from M. Ferrer, Minister for Foreign Affairs of Spain, to M. 
Guizot, calling on him, in rather belligerent terms, for explanations respecting 
the Spanish refugees in France and their intrigues on the frontier. M Guizot 
was questioned about this note in the Chamber of Deputies on Wednesday ; 
when he denied having received such a communication. 

The Semaphore de Marseilles of the 5th inst. states that the French squadron 
of the Levant was taking in provisions and refitting in all haste, but that it was 
doubtful whether it could leave Toulon before two months. 

The Courrier dela Céte d’Or states that the National Guards of the district 
of Couternon repaired to the election in large numbers, singing * La Marseil 
laise,”” and that all the officers returned belonged to the party “du Progres.” 

Spain. —The Spanish Regency have issued a decree enjoinining the Provi 


sional Juntas to dissolve themselves, their services being no longer serviceable 
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said, are continually endeavouring to seduce the soldiers from their allegiance to 
the - Numbers of troops have been sent towards the North of Spain, 
as the Basque Provinces have given signs uf revolt. 

The Juntas of Alava, Biscay, and Guipusco, have sent ar address to Queen 
Christina, sympathizing with her in her misfortunes. 

The Marquis of Clanricarde, the British Minister at the Court of St. Peters- 
burgh, took his departure on Monday last for that capital to resume his diploma- 
tic functions. 

One of the old brass guns raised from the Mary Rose, after having remained 
297 years under water, avd bearing evidence that it was cast in the year 1542, 
was weighed lately, and found to be 44 cwt. ; worth, as old brass, £176. 

The first vessel ever propelled by steam for commercial purposes in the wa- 
ters of Europe was called the Comet, her engines being still preserved at 
Glasgow, ainong other curious relics of arts, manufactures, and machinery. 

At the late election of a High Steward of the University of Cambridge, 633 
clergymen voted for Lord Lyndhurst, and 282 for Lyttelton. 

Downing-Street, Dec. 13.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint the fol- 
lowing officers, viz.—Captain Charles J. Austen, of the Royal Navy; Captain 
the Hon. William Waldegrave, of the Royal Navy ; Captain Maurice Fredenck 
F. Berkeley, of the Royal Navy ; Captain Edward Coilier, of the Royal Navy ; 
Captain William Willmot Henderson, of the Royal Navy; Captain Arthur 
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tery, to be Quartermaster, v Trafford, promoted in the 35th Foot.—Hospital 
Staff: Brevet Deputy Inspector General E N Bancroft, M. D., from the h p, to 
be Dep-Insp-Gen of Hospitals, v Bone, prom ; Assist-Surg A Gibb, M D, from 
the 75th Ft, to be Assist-Surg tothe Forcea, v Courtenay, who exch.—Brevet : 
Maj E HD E Napier, of the 46th Ft, to have the local rank of Lieut-Col, on a 
particular service. —To be Cols in the Army : Lt-Col G E P Barlow, of the 22d 
mgt a Lt-Col C Newhouse, late of the Ri Art; Lt-Col P Cambell, late 
of the rt. 








rt 
NEWSPAPER ON A NOVEL PLAN. 


connection with the ** New York Auston,” to be called * THE EUROPEAN.” 
Its novelty will consist in being published on the days on which the steamers se- 
verally sail, so that it may always bring the very latest news. Another feature 


and general ; and it will be ready for delivery to the subscribers immediately on 
the arrival of the vessels. Copies for the South and West will be forwarded by 
the first mail. There is no single publication in Great Britain which occupies 
this ground, and “* Tuk European” will combine all the matter of interest to 
American readers, of half adozen British Journals. A comprehensive summa- 





Fanshawe, of the Royal Navy; Captain Houston Stewart, of the Royal Navy ; 
Captain Edward Boxer of the Royal Navy ; Captain Henry Byam Martin of | 
the Royal Navy ; Captain Henry John Codrington, of the Royal Navy; Lieut. | 
enant-Colonel W. Walker, of the Royal Marines; Captain William Honeyman | 
Henderson, of the Royal Navy; and Captain Horatio Thomas Austin, of the | 
Royal Navy ; tobe Companions of the Most Hon. Military Order of the Bath. 
December 15.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint George Grey, Esq, 
to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Province of South Australia. 
The Queen has been pleased te appoint George Grey, Esq, to be Resident | 
Commissioner of Public Lands in the Province of South Australia. 
December 16.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Robert Power, Esq, 

tobe Surveyor-General in the island of Van Dieman’s Land. The Queen has | 
been pleased to appoint Boynton Wood, Esq., to be Surveyor-General and 
Civil Engineer in the Colony of Sierra Leone. The Queen has been pleased to 
appoint bert Schomburgh, Esq, to be Her Majesty's Commissioner 
for surveying and marking out the boundaries of British Guiana. 

Whitehall, Dec. 14, 1840.—The Queen has appointed John Hamilton, Earl of 
Stair to be Keeper of the Great Seal of Scotland in the room of George Duke 
of Argyll, dec. 

War Office, Dec. 14 —1st Drag Gds—Ens L Little, from 14th Ft, to be Cor 
by purv Wilkinson, who ret. 4th—H J B Tower, to be Cor by pur v Symons, 
who ret. 2d Drags—B W Ramsay, to be or by purv Craven, prom. 7h 
Light Dragoons—Captain T E Campbell, to be Major without pur vice Biggs, 
dec.; Lt T Patterson to be Capt, v Campbell. 13th—Lt E R Read from h p of 
Regt, to be Lt v Wint, dec. 14th—R H S Barry, to be Cor by pur v Dawson, 
prom. Ist Foot Gds—Ens and Lt J A Udney to be Lt and Capt by pur v Vis. 
count Cantilupe, who ret, M Bruce to be Eus and Lt by pur v Udney. Scots’ 
Fusilicr Gds—| G T Sinclair (Page of Honour to the Queen Dowager) to be 
Ens and Lt without pur. Ist Foot.—Lt A Gardiner, from h p of the 2d Gar 
Bat te he Lt v Butt, prom; Ens T J Parker to be Lt by pur v Gardiner, who 
ret; Ens C E Davenport, from 94th Foot tobe Ens v Edgecumbe, who ret; S 
G A Thursby to be Ens by pur v Parker. 24—Ens JH Grant, from 10th Ft, 
to be Lt without pur v Raiph, prom ; Ens GE A Tobin from 11th Ft to be Lt 
v Dickinson, app to 7th Ft; Ens D W G James to be Lieut by pur v Honey- 
wood, who rets; F Gildea to be Ens, by p, v James.—4th: Licut J Snodgrass, 
to be Capt, by p, v. Hilton, who ret; Ens F P Haines to be Lieut, by p, v Snod- 
grass; ‘IT’ P Roberts to be Ens, v Haines —5th: Capt C Jones, from h-p of 
York Chasseurs, to be Capt, v Clane, app Paymaster, Lieut F R Pyner, to be 
Capt by p, v Jones, who ret; Sec Lieut W J Campbell, to be Firet Lieut by p. 
v Pyner; H V Stephen, to be Sec Lieut by p,¥v Campbell —7th: Lieut D J 

Dickinson, from 2d Ft, to be Lieut, v Keane, app to 33d —9th: Lieut J U Vi- | 
gors, from Ceylon Regt, to be Lieut, v Farrant, prom in 69th Ft.—10th: C M 
G Mansel, from Ry! Mil Col, to be Ena without p, v Grant, prom in 2d Ft.—11th : 
Cadet H E Montresor, from Ryl Mil Col, to be Ens without p, v Tobin, prom in 
2d Ft.—13th: Lieut J H Feuwick, to be Capt by p, v Debnam, who ret; Ens 
W Williams, to be Lieut by p, v Fenwick ; J Head, to be Ens by p, v Williams, 
—17th: Surg R D Smyth, from 76th Ft, tobe Surg v Milligan, who exch — 
22d: Assist-Surg A Campbell, from Staff,to be Assist-Surg v Grant, app to 
Staff.—25th : Capt P Browne, from h-p Unat to be Capt v J H Cooke, who 
exch rec diff; Lieut S Bristow to be Capt, by p, v Browne, who ret; Ens J 
Ogiivy to be Lieut by p, v Bristow; H E S Radyerd to be Ens, by p, v Ogilvy. 





—26th: Lieut H D Williams, from 54th Ft, to be Lieut, v Margary, who exch; 
Lieut B O'Brien, from 2d W I Regt, to be Lieut, v Maule, prom,—33d: Lieut | 
Hon J A Keane, from 7h Ft, to be Lieut, v Erskine, app Ad) —35th: Maj B F 
D Wilson to be Lieut-Col, by p, v Butler, who ret; Capt J Gordon to be Maj, 

by p, v Wilson ; Lieut F English to be Capt, by p; Eus T Teulon, to be Lieut, | 
by p, v English; H Skinner to be Ens, by p, v Teulon; M G G Gore to be 
Quartermaster, v J Connon, who ret on h-p.—36th: Capt C Ashmore to be Mai, 
by p, v L'Estrange, who ret.—38th: Cadet G Wilson, from Ry! Mil Col, to be 
Ens, withevt p, v Maxwell.— 39th: Lt R N Tinley to be Capt, by p, v Innes, 
who rets; Eus J C Harvey to be Lieut by p, v Tinley; J H Archor to be Ens 
by p, v Harvey —40th: P W Miller, to be Ens by p, v Little, app to Ist Drag 
Gds.—54th: Lt J R Wheeler to be Capt, by p, v Wells, Who retires; Ens T 
Mostyn to be Lt by p, v Wheeler, Lt A R Margary, from 26th F to be Lt v 
Williams, who ex, De la Trench Bookey, to be Ens, by pur, v Mostyn, JC H 
Junes, to be Ens, by p, v Daubeny. app. to 65th F.—55th ; Lt H M*Gaskill, to | 
be Capt by p, v Barrell, who ret; Ens J GSchaw to be Lt by p, v M‘Caskill ; 
E FS Daubeny, from 54th F, to be Ens, v Schaw.—57th: Ens W Amuty to 
be Lt withont p, v Junor, dec, Ens H B Croker to be Lt by p, v Ahmuty, whose 
prom by p, has been canc; J Morphett, to be Ens without p, prom in 62d F.— 
JE DM-‘Carthy, tobe Ens without p, v Croker —60th: Sec Lieut W Butler 
to be First Lieut, by p, v Maxwell,who ret, H Robinson, to be Sec Lieut. 66th: 
Capt C H Darling, from h-p unat, to be Capt v W J Crompton, who ex; Lt | 
Le M Carey to be Capt by p, v Darling, who ret; Ens J H B Birch, to be Lt | 
by p, v Carey; A Blount to be Ens by p, v Birch; Cadet M M Hammond, 
from Ryl Mil Col, to be Ens without p.—68th: Lt W Cross to be Adj, v John- 
ston, who res Adj only. —69th :—Lt S E Rolland, from 98ch F, to be Lieut, v | 
Coates, who exch.—72d: Capt Hon G W Edwardes, from h-p 14th F, to be 
Capt v L X Leslie, who ex; Lt C Moylan, to be Capt by p, v Edwardes, who 
ret; Lt JT T English, from 62d F, to be Lt, v O'Brien, prom; EosG R Per- 
ceval to he Lt by p, v Moylan ; W Parke, to be Ens by p, v Perceval.—76th: 
Surgeon W Milligan, MD, frow 17th Foot, to be Surgeon vice Smyth, who ex. 
77th: Serg-Maj P M‘Carthy, to be adj (with the rank of Ens), v Bradshawe, 
prom.—79th : Capt R M’Cleverty, from the 94th Ft, to be Capt, v J W Dal- | 
getty, who ret upon h pUnatt —S3d Fe: Lt T J St Aubyn, to be Capt by pur | 
v Grey, who ret; Ens C W Austen to be Lt by purv St Aubyn ; J Foster to | 
be Ens by pur v Austen —88ih: Lt W Mackie to be Capt without pur v Elli- | 
son, dec.—93d : Eus F H Crawford to be Lt by pur v Neilson, who ret; R L | 
Ross to be Ens by pur v Crawford.—94th ; Capt J Stoddard, from h p Unatt 
to be Capt v M’Cleverty, app to 79th Ft; T C Poole to be Ens by pur v Da- 
venport, appointed to Ist Ft.—97th : Lt W Boyd to be Capt by pur v Stanuus, | 
who ret; Ens A Padley to be Lt by pur v Boyd; A J. Loftus to be Ens by 
pur v Padley —2d W I Regt: Quartermaster J Harpur to be Adj (with rank 
of Ens), v. Potts, who res Adj only; Serj Major E W Irwin (Quartermaster- 
Gen's Depart in the W I) to be Quartermaster, v Harpur —3d: A O Creighton 
to be Eus without pur v Young, prom to 70th Ft; J Stewart to be Ass-Surg 
—Ceylon Rifie Regt ; Sec Lt C Garsteinto by First Lt without pur v Vigors, 
app to 9th Ft ; Ens H Skinner, from 35th Ft to be See Lt v Garstein.—Bre- 
vet —Capt C Jones, of 5th Ft,to be Majin the Army—Capt P Browne, of 
25th Ft, to be Maj in the Army—Brev Lt-Cols J N Colquhoun, of Royal Art, | 
and RC Alderson of Ri Eng, to have local rank of Lt-Col on a particular ser- | 
service. Tohave the local and temporary rank of Maj, ona particular service 
—G F Herman, Esq: W L Freestun, Esq.—Staff —Staff Ass-Surg to Roy 
Mil Col, v Smith prom in 76th Ft. Household Staff —Ass-Surg R J G Grant, 
from the 22d Ft, to be Ass-Surgto Forces, v M'Credie, dec; H O'Hara, to be 
Ass-Surg to Forces, v F W Grant, dec. 

War Office, Dec 18.—2d Regt of Drag Gds—Lt E Leigh, to be Capt by | 
pur v Dunn, who rets; Cor F J Ibbetson, to be Lt by pur v Leigh; C E Con 
verse, gent, tobe Cor by purv Ibbetson. 2nd Regt of Foot—Lt ColG E P| 
Barlow, froin h p unattached, to be Lt Col, repaying the difference; Major SB | 
Boileau, to be Lt Col by pur v Barlow, who rets ; Capt W Rahan, to be Major 
without pur v Boileau: Lt J Chalmers, to be Capt by pur v Raban; Ens F P| 
Harding to be Lt by pur v Chalmers; It H A G Evans. from the 76th Fuot, to 
he Lieut, v Ambrose, who exch; F H Aims. gent, tobe Ens by pur v Harding ; 
Surg J A Ore, fromthe 79th Foot, to be Surg vice M’Munn, who exchanges 
29th: Assist-Surg R Dane, M D, fromthe 90:h Ft, to be Ass st-Surg. v Cow- | 
per, who exchs.—35th: Quartermaster R Trafford, from the Rifle Brigade, to | 
be Ens, without p, v Skinner, app to the Ceylon Regt —44th: Ens F Shelton, 














to the Central Government. Espartero has adopted of late extraordinary pre 
cautions for his personal safety. Strong detachments of troops are placed 
round his hotel; and when he goes out he is attended by a numerous staff, and 
preceded by eight grenadiers of the Royal Guard. The secret societies, it is 





to be Lieut. by p, v Macan, who rets; H J White, gent, to be Ens, by p, ¥ 
Shelton. —55th: Ens J Campbell. from the 72d Ft, to be Ens, v Lord, who exch 
—72d: Ens A O Lord, from the 55:h Ft, to be Ens, v Campbell. who exch.— | 
75th: Assist-Sorg J G Courtnay, from the Staff. to he Assist-Surg, v Gibb, | 
who exch —761h: Lieut J A Ambrose, from the 22d Ft, to be Lieut, v Evans, 
Surg R A M'Munn, M D, from the 22d Ft, to be Surg. v Ore 


who exch —79rh: 
who exch —90th Assist-Surg G A Cowper, MD, from the 29th Ft, to be 
Assist-Surg, v Dane, who exchs.—Rifle Brigade: Quartermaster Serg E Flat- 





| apprehend any injurious consequences from its use nor will it cause any abrasion of 
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| tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 


ry of all the current political, parliamentary, and general news of the day, will 
be given on one page, while on another will be presented an accurate digest of 
the Money Market, Cotton Market, and Financial and Mercantile Affairs at large. 
The proposed publication will indeed supercede a number of Price Currents, 
Jirculars, Shipping Lists, &c , and will put the merchant, the politician, and the 
man of leisure, in possession of all the European intelligence that can interest 
him, a few minutes after the vessel shal! be in port. The subscription for this 
publication will be at the low price of $4 per annum, to the public generally, 
but those who do or shall take the Albion also, will be charged only $2 per an- 
num each, in addition to the regular Albion subscription. Advantage will be ta- 
ken of Mr. Cunard’s Steamers whenever their priority of sailing promises a 
priority of arrival. 

Subscribers to the Albion residing in the West Indies and South America can 
have The European forwarded to them direct from Liverpool, on making known 
their wishes at the Albion Office in New York. 





R. WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from still 104 
M. and 5 till six P. M. 

From the Report, in the London Athenaum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association. 
“ Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful preparations of the 
eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to establish 
some important points in the theory of vision.” * One of the most important results of 
Mr. Wallace's dissecuons is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 
supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 
therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered.” 

From Professor Kmght, Yale College. ** He has made interesting discoveries, which 
throw much light upon hitherto obscure points in the physiology of vision.” 
From Professor Macneven, New York. * | have experienced the good efiects of his skill 
in my own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations on many 
others.” Augs-6m. 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthalmic surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in War. 
ren st., confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalinic Surgery in 
eneral. 
: Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments for the different classes of patients who visit his office. 
Dr. Westmacott, will be in atuendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott's 
patients auring his absence. f ’ 
The poorto enter by the basement—they will be required to pay for medicines only, 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
warranted to resemble ihe natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. 
Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. Aug! -tf. 


pts & MORTIMER, of New Bond street, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 
and Jewellers to the Queen, beg to announce that they have a Branch Establish- 
ment in New York at 356 Broadway,two doors above the Carlton House ; where the 
will constantly keep an extensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in Jewel- 
lery, Plate, Plated ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best London manufac- 
ture, and will receive regularly by the steam vessels, the new Patterns as they are pro- © 
duced from their Manufactory in London. 

S. & M. having completed their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture here 
every description of Plate and Jewellery, and from the great facilities they possess, 
feel confident that tor quality of workmanship and tasteful design they on - sur: | 
oct 17-3m. 











R. POWELL begs to inform the public that owing to the unprecedented demand 

for SHAKP’S CERATE, he is compelled to relinquish all other business, and de- 
vote his entire time to the sale of this ey ey ne new chemical discovery. Ile has like- 
wise found it necessary to appropriate the large double Store, 157 Broadway to tts ex- 
clusive sale. The combination forming this mvaluable external remedy is based on 
philosophical principles, and is free from every thing inthe most remote degree allied 
to quackery. Powerful in its effects, yet innocent in its composition, it is destined to 
take the highest stand in the Medical world. Practitioners will find ita great deside- 
ratum, especially in that anomalous disease Rheumatism, for in this distressing com- 
plaint it never fails to give prompt relief. Being an external application no person will 





the surface. although possessing such ext: aordinary powers. 

It is particularly to be observed that there are five kinds of Cerates, and each only ap- 
plicable to the various cutaneous and muscular diseases which have been proved to 
yield to the influence of its extraordinary power, viz: 

No 1, Plain! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Boils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 

No. 2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains, Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblaims, 

No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 

No.4, Balsamec ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores, 

No. 5, Svlphurated ! !n Sait Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &« 

The Liniment is applicabie in all cases where No. 2 is used, butis a more powerful pre- 

aration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2 cents, $1 50 and 
250,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 
J.W. POWELL, M. D., Sole Agent, 157 Broadway, N.Y. 








A. SAMANOS, No.4 Wallst., basement story, opposite the Church, Importer of 
A. Havana, St. Jagos, and Princepe Segars, has constantly on hand a genera! assort- 


ment of the various noted Brands, sizesand qualities of Segars. Also, a general as- 


sortment of every article m the smoking line, Comprising pipes, tubes, &c. ; also, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Turkish and Syria Tobaceo,Segar Cases, Snuff Boxes, and the celebrated 
Natchitoches Snuff of Delpil of New Orleans, and other snuff, which he offers at Whole 


sale and Retail sep26-tf. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the lat, 
sth and Ith of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the ~~ of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 


Ships. Masters. Days of we | from “ae of Sailing from Havre 
York. 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24|Dec. 1, March 16, July 8 

lowa W. W. Pell, “« 24, “ 16, June § ba 8,April 1, “ 16 

Burgundy, B. Lines, Nov. 8 “ 24, “ 16 >. 8, ous. : 

Rhone, J.A. Wotten,| “ 16,March 8, “ 24/Jan. 1, “ 16, ~ 


Duch. d’Orleans,| A. Richardson,| “ 24, “ 16, July 8 - ay 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8, “ 24, “ 16 16, 





albany, \J. Johnston, jr.| “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8} “ 8 July 1, “ 16 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 


including wines and stores of every description ao sent to either of the subscribers 

at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 

Sotuliy incurred. ve BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
wn. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 15th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 














A Journal on a plan entirely new, will be shortly published in Liverpool, in © o¢: 


' tior 







will consist in its combining every kind of intelligence, political, commercial, | 

















Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of mm | from 
| ly 7, Nov 7, Mar. 7lAug. 25, Dec. 95, April 98 
5. ano, {July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. , Apri 

neo dee dicimes Ts ns FC 1 Sept 1, Jan. 1, May } 
New York, iw.c. ee ek SR Oe a ee 
Roscius J. Collins, a Togs “Oe Boe Gee. Meme | 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Wortman, SS ee a oS or 
Sheffield. P Allen, “ 13, “ 13, “ 13/Oct. 1, Feb 1, June | 
Oxford, ° j.Rathbone, | “10, “ 18, “ 19 * 7% “© 7 & 7 
Siddons IN. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 95, “ 95 “ 13, “ 13, “ 43 
North America, |A- B- Lowber,Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 19, “ 1 “« 49 
Roscve H. Huttleson,| “ 7, “ %, <“ 7 « “ 5 “ 1 
S$. Whitney, Thompson, “ 13, “ 13, “ 13\Nov 1, March I, July ! 
Columbus, Cropper, er. oo a, i ate 7; “~ 
Sheridan, Depeyster, A he eee te a 13) 
South america, \Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1] “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, \|A. Burrows, “ 7, “ 7, “ 7; “ 25, “ 25, “ 95 
United States, \J. G. Fisher, [sm * “ 13/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug 1 
Eng!and, |B. Mt Waite, “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 “ A “ Ve “ TI 








Garrick, jA. 8. Palmer, | “2%, “ 95, oo * kf & * ae 
Europe, A.C. Marshall,|Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19% 
These ships are all of the first class, anc ably commanded, with el.gant accommoda-f 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool! to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, and heddiag 
Neither the captaine nor owners of these ships wil! be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, Englanc 
S$. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & ©o., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & Il. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence. Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
: GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
ips Ro s, siddons, § dan, and Garrick 
Agentsfor ships Roscius, siddons, Sheri “he He So: Nan Ven. | 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Livery 
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“THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
BY 802 
[ Continued. } 
CHAPTER LVI. 


A day or two after the Quiip tea-party at the Wilderness, 
Mr. Swiveller walked injo Sampson Brass’s office at the 
usual hour, and being alone in that Temple of Probity, placed 
his hat upon the desk, and taking from his pocket a smail 
parcel of black crap, applied himself to folding and pinning 
the same upon it, after the manner of a hatband. Having 
completed the construction of this appendage, he surveyed 
his work with grest complacency, and put his hat on again— 


These arrangements perfected to his entire satisfac- 
tion, he thrust his hands into his pockets, and walked up and 
down the offize with measured steps. 

*¢ It has always been the same with me,” said Mr. Swivel- 
jer, ‘always. ’Twas ever thus—from childhood’s hour I’ve 
seen my fondest hopes decay, I never loved a tree or flower 
but ’twas the first to fade away. I never nursed a dear ga- 
welle, to glad me with its soft black eye, but when it came 
to know me well, and love me, it was sure to marry @ mar- 
ket-gardener.” 

Overpowered by these reflections, Mr. Swiveller stopped 


** And this,” said Mr. Swiveller, with a kind of bantering 
composure, ‘*is life, I believe. Oh, certainly. Why not! 
I'm quite satisfied. [shall wear,” added Richard, taking off 
his bat again and looking hard at it, as if he were only deterr- 
ed by pecuniary consideratiens frem spurning it with his 
foot, ** I shall wear this emblem of woman’s perfidy, in re- 
membrance of her with whom [ shall never again thread the 
windings of the mazy; whom I shall never more pledge in 
the rosy; who, during the short remainder of my existence, 
will murderthe balmy. Ha, ha, ha!” 

It may be necessary to observe, lest there should appear 
any incongruity in the close of this soliloquy, that Mr. 
Swiveller did not wind up with a cheerfil hilarious laugh, 
which would have been undoubtedly at variance with his 
solemn reflections, but that, being in a theatrical mood, he 
merely achieved that performance which is designated in 
melo-dramas “ laughing like a fiend,”’—for it seems that 
your fiends always laugh in syllables, and always in three 
syllables, never more nor less, which is a remarkable pro- 
perty in such gentry, and one worthy of remembrance. 

The baleful sounds had hardly died away, and Mr. Swiv- 
eller was still sitting in a very grim state in the client’s 
chair, when there came a ring—or, if we may adapt the 
sound to his then humor, a knell at the office bell. Opening 
the door with all speed, he beheld the expressive counte- 
nance of Mr. Chuckster, between whom and himself a fra- 
ternal greeting ensued. 

“You're devilish early at this pestiferous old slaughter- 
house,”’ said that gentleman, poising himself on one leg, and 
shaking the other in an easy manner. 

* Rather,” ,eturned Dick. 

“ Rather!” retorted Mr. Chuckster, with that air of grace- 
ful trifling which so well became him. “J should think so. 
Why, my good feller, do you know what o’clock it is—half- 
past nine a. m. in the morning?” 

* Won’t you come in?” said Dick. 
eller solus. ‘’Tis now the witching—’ ” 

« ¢ Hour of night? ” 

“ ¢When churchyards yawn.’ ” 

*° ¢ And graves give up their dead.’ ” 

At the end of this quotation in dialogue, each gentleman 
struck an attitude, and immediately subsiding into prose, 
walked into the office. Such morsels of enthusiasm were 
common among the Glorious Avoiles, and were indeed the 
links that bound them together, and raised them above the 
cold dull earth. 

“ Well, and how are you my buck ?” said Mr. Chuckster, 
taking a stool. “I was forced to come into the city upon 
some litile private matters of my own, and couldn’t pass the 
corner of tle street without looking in, but upon my soul i 
didn’nt expect to find you, Itis se everlastingly early.” 

Mr. Swiveller expressed his acknowledgments; and it ap- 
pearing on furiher conversation that he was in good health, 
and that Mr, Chuckster was in the like enviable condition, 
both gentlemen, in compliance with a solemn custom of the 
ancient Brotherhood to which they belonged, joined ina 
fragment of the popular duet of “ Ali’s Well,” with a long 
shake at the end. 

** And what’s the news ?” said Richard. 

« The town’s as flat, my dear feller,” replied Mr. Chuck- 
ster, ‘as the surface of a Dutch oven. There’s no news.— 
By-the-bye, that lodger of yours is a most extraordinary per- 
son. He quite eludes the mest vigorous comprehension you 
know. Never was such a feller !” 

“What has he been doing now?” said Dick. 

« By Jove, sir,” returned Mr. Chuckster, taking out an 
oblong snuff-box, the lid whereof was ornamented with a 
fox’s head, curiously carved in brass, “ that man is an unfa- 
thomable. Sir, that man has made friends with our articled 
clerk. There’s no harm in him, but he is so amazingly slow 
and soft. Now, if he wanted a friend, why eouldn’t he have 
one that knew a thing or two, and could do lim some good 
by his manners and conversation. | have my faults to, sir,” 
said Mr. Chuckster. 

«No, no,” interposed Mr. Swiveller. 

** Oh yes [ have, | have my /anits, no man knows his faults 
better than | know mine. But,’’ said Mr. Chuckster, ** i’m 

not meek. My worst enemies—e very man has his enemies, 
sir, and J have inine—never accused me of being meek.— 
And [ tell you wiiat, sir, if [had n’t more of these qualities 
that commonly encear man to man, than our articled clerk 
has, Id steal a Cheshire cheese, tie it round my neck, and 
drown myself. i’d die degraded, usI had lived. 1 would 
upon my bonor.”’ 

Mr. Chucksier paused, rapped the fox’s head exactly on 
the nose with the knuckle ot the fore-finger, took a pinch of 
snuff, and looked steadily at Mr. Swiveller, as much as to say 
that if be thought he was going to sneeze, he would find 
himself mistaken. 

«* Not coniented, sir,”? said Mr. 
friends with Abel, he has 


*‘ All alone. Swiv- 


Cc 


buckster, ‘* with making 
cultivated the 





his father and mother. Since he came home from that 
wild-goose chase, he has been there—actually been there. 
He patronizes young Snobby besides; you'll find that he’ll 
be constantly coming backwards and forwards to this place: 
yet I don’t sippose that beyond the common forms ef civil- 
ity, he has ever exchanged hulf-a-dezen words with me. 
Now, upon my soul, you know,” said Mr. Chuckster, shaking 
his head gravely, **this is altogether such a low-minded af 
fair, thet if I dic n’t feel for the governor, and know that he 
could never get on without me, I shou'd be obliged to cut 
the connexion. I should have no alternative.” 

Mr. Swiveller, who sut on another stool opposite to hig 
friend, stirred the fire to au excess of sympathy, but> said 
not ig 

*¢ As to yourg Snob, sir,”’ pursued Mr. Chuckster with a 
prophetic took, ** you’ll find be’il tarn out bad. In our pro- 
fession We know something of human nature, and take my 
word tor it, thatthe feller that come back to work out that 


shilling, wall show himself one of these days in his true 


eo He’sa low thief, sir. He must be.” 

ir. Chuckster being roused, would probably have pursued 
this subject further, and in more emphatic language, but for 
a tap at the door, which seemed to announve the arrival of 
somebody on business, caused him to assume a greater ap- 
peara meekness than was perhaps quite cousistent with 
his late deciaration. Mr. Swiveller, hearing the same sound, 


caused his stool to revolve rapidiy on one leg until it brought 


acquaintance of 


a moment, and then leaping from his stool, and drawing out | shut, and foosteps 
the poker trom its place of concealinent, performed the broad | left off writing entirely, and with his pen in his hand hum- 


sword exercise with all the cuts aud guard: cgmpleie, im a 
species of frenzy. 

«Ig the gentleman at home ?” said Kit, rather astonished 
by this uncemmon reception. 

Before Mr. Swiveller could make any reply, Mr. Chuck- 
ster took occasion to enter his indignant protest against this 
form of inquiry ; which he held to be of a disrespectful and 
snobbish tendency, inasmuch as the inquirer, seeing two 
gentlemen then and there present, should have spoken of the 
other gentleman; or rather (for it was not impossible that 
the object of his search might be of inferior quality) should 
have mentioned his name, leaving it to his hearers to deter- 
mine his degree as they thought proper. Mr. Chuckster 
further remarked, that he had some reason to believe this 
form of address was personal to himself, and that he was 
not a man to be trifled with, as certain snobs (whom he 
did not more particularly mention or describe) might find to 
their cost. , 

«IT mean the gentleman up stairs,” said Kit, turning to 
Richard Swiveller, ** Is he at home ?” 

“ Why ?” rejoined Dick. 

“ Because, if he is, I have a letter for him.’’ 

« From whom ?’ said Dick. 

« From Mr. Garland.” 

“ Oh!” said Dick, with extreme politeness. ‘“ Then you 
may hand it over,sir. And if you’re to wait for an answer, 
sir, you may wait in the passage, sir, which is an airy and 
well-ventilated apartment, sir.” 
“ Thank you,” returned Kit. 
himself, if you please.” 

The excessive audacity of this retort so overpowered Mr. 
Chuckster, and so moved his tender regard for his friend’s 
honor, that he declared, if he were not restrained by official 
considerations, he must certainly have annihilated Kit upon 
the spot; a resentment of the affront which he did consider, 
under the extraordinary circumstances of the aggravation at- 
tending it, could not but have met with*the proper sanction 
and approval of a jury of Englishmen, who he had no doubt, 
would have returned a verdict ef Justifiable Homicide, cou- 
pled with a high testimony to the morals and character of the 
Avenger. Mr. Swiveller, without being quite so hot upon the 
matter, was rather shamed by his friend’s excitement, and 
not a little puzzled how to act, (Kit being quite cool and 
yood-humored,) when the single gentleman was heard to call 
violently down the stairs. 

*‘ Didn’t | see somebody for me, come in?” eried the 
ledger. 

** Yes, sir,” replied Dick. ‘* Certainly, sir.” 

‘* Then where is he?” roared the single gentleman. 
“«He’s here, sir,” rejoined Mr. Swiveller. 
young man, don’t you hear you’re to go up stairs? 
deaf ?”’ 

Kit did not appear to think it worth his while to enter into 
any further altercation, but hurried off and left the Glorious 
Apollos gazing at each other in silence. 

** Didn’t I tell you so?”’ said Mr. Cliuckster. 
you think of that?” 

Mr. Swiveller being in the main a good-natured fellow, and 
not perceiving in the conduct of Kit any villany of enormous 
magnitude, scarcely knew what answer to return. He was 
relieved from his perplexity, however, by the entrance of 
Mr. Sampson ard his sister, Sally, at sight of whom Mr. 
Chuckster precipitately retired. 
Mr. Brass and his lovely companion appeared to have 
been holding a consultation over their temperate breakfast, 
upon some matter of great interest and importance. On the 
occasion of such conferences, they generally appeared in the 
office some half an hour after their usual time, and in a very 
smiling state, as though their late plots and designs had tran- 
quilised their minds and shed a light upon their toilsome 
way. In the present instance, they seemed particularly gay. 
Miss Sally’s aspect being very kind, and Mr. Brass rubbing 
his hand in an exceedingly jocose and light-hearted manner. 


« But I am to give it to 


“* Now 
Are you 


** What do 


© Albiow.— Su 


med his very loudest ; shaking his head meanwhile from side 
to side like a man whose whole soul was in the music, and 
smiling in a manner quite graphic. 


the sweet sounds guided Kit, on whose arrival before his 
door, Mr. Brass stopped his singing, but not his smiling, and 


how do you do ?” 


ae dy 








It was towards this moving spectacle that the staircase and 


nodded affably, at the same time beckoning to him with his 
pen. 
“ Kit,” said Mr. Brass, in the pleasantest way imaginable, 


Kit being rather shy of his friend, made a suitable reply, 
and had his hand upon the lock of the street door when Mr. 
Brass called him softly back. 

“ You are not to go, if you please, Kit,” said the attorney 
in a mysterious and yet busi ike way. “You are to step in 
here if you please. Dear me,dear me! When I look at 
you,” said the lawyer, quitting his stool, and standing before 
the fire with his back towards it, “I am reminded of the 
sweetest little face that ever my eyes beheld. [ remember 
your coming there twice or thrice when we were in possess- 
ion. Ah Kit, my dear fellow, gentlemen in my profession 
have such painful duties to perform sometimes that you need 
not envy us—you needn’t indeed !” 

“] don’t, sir,” said Kit, “ though it isn’t for the like of me 
to judge.” 

“ Our only consolation, Kit,”’ pursued the lawyer, looking 
at him in a sort of pensive abstraction, “is, that although 
we cannot turn away the wind, we can soften it; we can 
temper, if I may so, to the shorn lambs.” 

“ Shorn indeed!” thought Kit. “Pretty close!’ But he 
didn’t say so. 

“ On that occasion, Kit,” said Mr. Brass, “on that occa- 
sion that I have just alluded to, I had a hard battle with 
Mr. Quilp (for Mr. Quilp is a very hard man) to obtain 
them the indulgence they had. It might have cost me a 
client. But suffering virtue inspired me, and I pre- 
vailed.” 

‘ He’s not so bad after all,” thought honest Kit, as the at- 
torney pursed up his lips and looked like a man who was 
struggling with his better feelings. 

“TI respect you, Kit,” said Brass with emotion. “I saw 
enough of your conduct at that time to respect you, though 
your station is humble, and your fortunelowly. It isn’t the 
waistcoat that I look at. It is the heart. The checks in 
the waistcoat are but the wires of the cage. But the heart 
is the bird. Ah! How many such birds are perpetually 
moulting, and putting their beaks through the wires to peck 
at all mankind !” 

This poetic figure, which Kit took to be in special allusion 
to his own ehecked waisteoat, quite overcame him; Mr. 
Brass’s voice and manner added not a litle to its effect, for 
he discoursed with all the mild austerity of a hermit, and 
wanted but a cord round the waist of his rusty surtout, anda 
skull on the chimney-piece, to be completely set up in that 
line of business. 

“ Well, well,” said Sampson, smiling as good men smile 
when they compassionate their own weakness or that of 
their fellow creatures, “this is wide of the bull’s-eye.— 
You’re to take that, if you please.” Ashe spoke, he point- 
ed to a couple of half-crowns upon the desk. 

Kit looked at the coins, and then at Sampson, and hesi- tated. 

“ For yourself,” said Brass. 

« From ad 

« No matter about the person they came from,” replied 
the lawyer. ‘‘ Say me, if youlike. We have eccentric 
friends overhead, Kit, and we musn’t ask questions or talk 
too much—you understand. You’re to take them, that’s all 
—and between you and me, I don’t think they’ll be the last 
you'll have to take from the same place. I hope not. Good 
bye, Kit. Good bye !” 

With many thanks, and many more self-reproaches for 
having on such light grounds suspected one who in their 











“Well, Mr. Richard,” said Brass “How are we this 
morning? Are we pretty fresh and cheerful, sir—eh, Mr. 
Richard ?” 

“ Pretty well, sir,” replied Dick. 

“That’s well,” said Brass. “Ha! ha! We should be 
gay as larks Mr. Richard—why not? It’s a pleasant world 
to live in, sir, a very pleasant world. There are bad people 
in it, Mr. Richard, but if there were no bad people, there 
would be no good lawyers. Ha! ha! Any letters by the 
post this morning, Mr. Richard ?” 

Mr. Swiveller answered in the negative. 

“Ha!” said Brass, “no matter. If there’s little business 
to-day, there’ll be more to-morrow. A contented spirit, Mr. 
Richard, is the sweetness of existence. Any body been here, 
sir ?”? 

“ Only my friend,”—replied Dick. May we ne’er want 
a—” 

« Friend,” Brass chimed in quickly, “ or a bottle to give 
him. Ha,ha! That’s the way the song runs, isn’tit? A 
very good song, Mr. Richard, very good. I like the senti- 
ment of it. Ha, ha! Your triend’s the young man from 
Witherden’s office, I think—yes—May we ne ’er want a— 
Nobody else at all, been, Mr. Richard ?” 

*‘ Only somebody to the lodger,”’ replied Mr. Swiveller. 
“Oh indeed!” cried Brass. ‘Somebody to the lodger, 
eh? Ha,ha! May we ne’er want a friend, or a—Some- 
body to the lodger, eh Mr. Richard ?” 

“Yes,” said Dick, a little disconcerted by the excessive 


buoyancy of spirits which his emp\oyer displayed. ‘ With 
him now.” 
“ With him now!” cried Brass; “Ha, ha! There let 


*em be, merry and free, toor rul lol le. 
Ha, ha!” 

“ Oh certainly,” replied Dick. 

«“ And who,” said Brass, shuffling among his papers, “who 
is the Jodger’s visiter—not a lady visiter I hope, eh, Mr. 
Richard? The morals of the Marks you know, si:—‘when 
lovely woman stoops to folly’—and all that—eh, Mr. Rich- 
ard ?” 

“ Another young man, who belongs to Witherden’s too, or 
half belongsthere,” returned Richard. “Kit, they call him.” 

“Kit, eh!” said Brass. ‘Strange name—name of a 
dancing-master’s fiddle, eh, Mr. Richard? Ha, ha! Kit’s 
there, is he? oh!” 

Dick looked at Miss Sally, wondering that she did n’t 
check this une@mmor exuberance on the part of Mr. Samp- 
son; but as she made no attempt to do so, and rather ap- 
peared to exhibit a tacit acquiescence in it, he concluded 
that they had just been cheating somebody, and receiving 
the bill. 

* Will you have the goodness, Mr. Richard,” said Brass, 
taking a letter from his desk, “ just to step over to Peckham 
Rye with that? There’s no answer, but it’s rather particu- 
lar and should go by hand. Charge the office with your 
coach hire back, you know; don’t spare the office; get as 
much out of it as you can—clerk’s motto—Eh, Mr. Richard ? 
Ha, ha!” 

_Mr, Swiveller solemnly doffed the aquatic jacket, put on 
his coat, took down his hat from its peg, pocketed tie letter, 
and departed. Directly he was gone, uprose Miss Sally 
Brass, and smiling sweetly at her brother (who nodded and 
smote his nose in return) withdrew also. 

Sampson Brass was no sooner left alone, that he set the 
office door wide open, and establishing himself at bis desk 
directly opposite, so that he could not fail to see any body 
who came down stairs and passed out at the street /oor, be- 
gan to write with extreme cheerfulness and assiduity; hum- 


ming as he did so, in a voice that was any thing but musical, 


Eh, Mr. Richard? 





him t? his » into which, having foryotter in the sudden 


flurry of bis sto part with the poker, he thrust it as he 
cried ** Come in !" 

Who shonid present himself but that very Kit who had been 
the theme of Mr. Chuckster’s wrath ! Never did man pluck 


up his courage so quickly, or look so fierce, as Mr. Chuckster 
when he found it was he. Mr. Swiveller stared at him for 


certain vocal snatches which appeared to have reference to 





the union bet veen Church and State, inasmuch as they were 
compounded of the Evening Hymn and God save the King. 
Thus, the attorney of Bevis Marks sat, and wrote, 


and hummed, fora long time, except when he stopped to lis- 
ten with a very cunning face, and hearing nothin, went 
humming louder, and writing slower than ever. At length, 
m one of those pauses, he heard his lodger’s door openedand 





very first conversation turned out such a different man from 


coming down the stairs. Then Mr. Brass love of virtue. “A charming subject of reflection for you, 


very charming. A subject of proper pride and congratula- 
tion, Christopher. Honesty is the best policy. I always 
find it se myself. I lost forty-seven pound ten by being hon- 
est this morning. But it’s all gain, it’s all gain!” 

Mr. Brass slyly tickles his nose with his pen, and looks at 
Kit with the water standing in his eyes. Kit thinks that if 
ever there was a good man who belied his appearance, that 
man is Sampson Brass. 

« Aman,” says Sampson, “who loses forty-seven pound 
ten in one morning by his honesty, is a man to be envied. If 
it had been eighty pound, the luxuriousness of feeling would 
have been increased. Every pound lost would have been a 
hundred weight of happiness gained. The still, small voice, 
Christopher,” cries Brass smiling, and tapping himself on 
the bosom, “is a singing comic songs within me, and all is 
happiness and joy !” 

Kit is so improved by the conversation, and finds it go so 
eompletely home to his feelings, that he is considering what 
he shall say, when Mr. Garland appears. The old gentle- 
man is helped into the chaise with great obsequieusness by 
Mr. Sampson Brass ; and the pony, after shaking his head 
several times, and standing for three or four minutes with 
all his four legs planted firmly on the ground as if he had 
made up his mind never to stir from that spot, but there te 
live and die, suddenly darts off without the sinallest notice, 
at the rate of twelve English miles an hour. Then Mr. 
Brass aud his sister (who has joined him at the door) ex- 
change an odd kind of smile—not at all a pleasant one in 
its expression—and return to the society of Mr. Richard 
Swiveller, who, during their absence, has been regaling him- 
self with various feats of pantomime, and is discovered at his 
desk, in a very flushed and heated condition, violently 
scratching out nothing with half a penknife. 

Whenever Kit came alone, and without the chaise, it al- 
ways happened that Sampson Brass was reminded of some 
mission, calling Mr. Swiveller, if not to Peckham Rye again, 
at all events to some pretty distant place frem which he could 
not be expected to return for two or three hours, or in all 
probability a much longer period, as that gentleman was not, 
to say the truth, renowned for using great expedition on such 
occasions, but rather for protracting and spinning out the 
time to the very utmost limit of possibility. Mr. Swiveller 
out of sight, Miss Sally immediately withdrew. Mr. Brass 
would then set the office-door wide open, hum his old tune 
with great gayety of heart, and smile seraphically as before. 
Kit coming down stairs would be called in ; entertained with 
some moral and agreeable conversation; perhaps entreated to 
miad the office for an instant while Mr. Brass stepped over 
the way—and afterward presented with one or two half- 
crowns as the case might be. This occurred so often, that 
Kit, nothing doubting but that they came from the single 
gentleman, who had already rewarded his mother with great 
liberality, could not enough admire his generosity—and 
bought so many cheap presents for her, and for little Jacob, 
and for the baby, and for Barbara to boot, that one er other 
of them was having some new trifle every day of their lives. 

While these acts and deeds were in progress in and out of 
the office of Sampson Brass, Richard Swiveller, being eften 
left alone therein, began to find the time hang heavy en his 
hands. For the better preservation of his cheerfulness 
therefore and to prevent his faculties from rusting, he pre- 
vided himself with a cribbage-board and pack of eards, and 
accustomed himself to play at cribbage with a dummy, for 
twenty, thirty, or sometimes even fifty thousand pounds a 
side, besides many hazardous bets to a considerable amount. 

As these games were very silently conducted, notwith- 
standing the magnitude of the interests involved, Mr. Swiv- 
eller began to think that on those evenings when Mr. and 
Miss Brass were out (and they often went out now) he 
heard a kind of snorting or hard-breathing sound ia the di 
rection of the door, which it oceurred to him, after some re- 
flection, must proceed from the small servant, who always 
had a cold from damp living. Looking intently that way 
one night, he plainly distinguished an eye gleaming and glis- 
tening at the keyhole; and having now no thought that his 





| what he had supposed, Kit took the money and made the 
| best of his way home, Mr. Brass remained airing himself 
atthe fire ; and resumed his vocal exercise, and his seraphic 

| smile, simultaneously. 

« May I come in ?”’ said Miss Sally, peeping. 

“ Oh yes, you may come in,” returned her brother, 

* Ahem ?”’ coughed Miss Brass, interrogatively. 

“Yes,” returned Sampson, “I should say as good as 
done.” 

CHAPTER LVII. 


Mr. Chuckster’s indignant apprehensions were not with- 
out foundation. Certainly the friendship between the single 
gentleman and Mr. Garland was not suffered to cool, but 
had a rapid growih and flourished exceedingly. They were 
soon in habits of constant intercourse and communication; 
and the single gentleman laboring at this time under a slight 
attacl ot illness—the consequence most probably of his late 
excited feelings and subsequent disappointment-—iurnished 2 
reason for their holding yet more frequent correspondence; 
so that some one of the inmates of Abel Cottage, Finchley, 
came backwards and forwards between that place and Bevis 
Marks, almost every day. 

As the pony had now thrown off all disguise, and without 
any mincing of the matter or beating about the bush, sturdily 
refused to be driven by any body but Kis, it generally hap- 
pened that whether old Mr. Garland came, or Mr. Abel, Kit 
was of the party. Of all the messages and inquiries, Kit 
was in right of his position the bearer; thus it came about 
that, while the single gentleman remained indisposed, Kit 
turned into Bevis Marks every morning with nearly as much 
regularity as the General Postman. 

Mr. Sampson Brass, who no doubt had his reasons for 
looking sharply about him, soon learnt to distinguish the 
pony’s trot and the clatter of the little chaise at the corner of 
the street. Whenever this sound reached his ears, he would 
immediately lay down his pen and fall to rubbing his hands 
and exhibiting the greatest glee. 

“ Ha, ha!” he would cry. “ Here’s the pony again. Most 
remarkable pony, extremely docile, eh, Mr. Richard, eh, sir?” 

Dick would return some matter-of-course reply, and Mr. 
Brass, standing on the bottor rail of his stool, so as to get a 
view of the street over the top of the window-blind, would 
take an observation of the visitors. 

«“ The old gentleman again!” he would exclaim, “a very 
prepossessing old gentleman, Mr. Richard—charming coun- 
tenance sir—extremely calm—benevolence in every feature, 
sir. He quite realises my idea of King Lear, as he appeared 
when in possession of his kingdom, Mr. Richard—the same 
good-humor, the same white hair and partial baldness, the 
same liability to be imposed upon. Ah! A sweet subject 
for contemplation, sir, very sweet !”” 

Then, Mr. Garland, having alighted and gone up stairs, 
Sampson would nod and smile at Kit from the window, and 
presently walk out into the street to greet him, when some 
such conversation as the following would ensue. 

“ Admirably groomed, Kit’’—Mr. Brass is patting the po- 
ny—‘does you great credit—ainazin sly sleek and bright to 
be sure. He literally looks as if he had been varnished all 
over.” 

Kit tonches his hat, smiles, pats the pony himself, and ex- 
presses his conviction, “that Mr. Brass will not find many 
like him.” 

“ A beautiful anima! indeed !” cries Brass. 
too !”’ 

“ Bless you!” 


* Sagacious 


eplics Kit, “he knows what you say to 


” 


him «s well as a Christian does. 

«“ Does he indeed!”’ cried Brass, who has heard the same 
thing in the same place from tle same person in the same 
words a dozen times, but is paralyzed with astonishment not- 


withstanding. “ Dear me!” 

J Jittle thought the first time I saw him, sir,” says Kit, 
pleased with the attorney’s strong interest in his favorite, 
“that I should come to be as intimate with him as I am 
now.” 

« Ah!” rejoins Mr. Brass, brim-full of moral precepts and 





suspicions were correct, he stole softly to the door, and 
pounced upon her before she was aware of his approach. 

“Oh! I did n’t mean any harm, indeed. Upon my word I 
did n’t,” cried the small servant, struggling like a much 
larger one. “It’s so very dul), down stairs. Please do n’t 
tell upon me: please do n’t.” 

* Tell upon you!” said Dick. ‘ Do you mean to say yeu 
were looking through the keyhole for company ?” 

«Yes, upon my word I was,” replied the small servant. 

*« How long have you been cooling your eye there ?” said 
Dick. 

“ Oh, ever since you first began to pla. mm cards, and 
long before.” 

Vague recollections of several fantastic .ereises with 
which he had refreshed himself after the fatigaes of business, 
and to all of which, no doubt, the small servant was a party, 
rather disconcerted Mr. Swivelier; but he was not very sen- 
sitive on such points, and recovered himself speedily. 

“ Well—come in”—he said, after a liitle consideration, 

«“ Here—sit down, and I’ll teach you how to play.” 

“Oh! I durstn’t doit,” rejoined the small servant; “ Miss 
Sally *d kill me if she know’d I came up here.” ! 

‘Have you got a fire down stairs ?” said Dick. 

‘ A very little one,” replied the small servant. 

« Miss Sally couldn’t kill me if she know’d I went down 
there, so I’ll come,” said Richard, putting the cards into his 
pocket. “Why how thin you are! Whatdo you mean 
by it?” 

“It an’t my fault.” 

“ Could you eat any bread and meat?” said Dick, taking 
down his hat. “Yes? Ah! I thought so. Did vou ever 
taste beer ?” 

“‘T had asip of it once,” said the small servant. 

“Here’s a state of things!” cried Mr. Swiveller, raising 
his eyes to the ceiling. ‘She Never tasted it—it can’t be 
tasted ina sip! Why, how old are you?” 

* T don’t know.” 

Mr. Swiveller opened his eyes very wide, and appeared 
thoughtful for a moment; then bidding the child mind the 
door until he came back, vanished straightway. 

Presently he returned, followed by the boy from the publie 
house, who bore in one hand a plate of bread and beef, and 


pound, which sent forth a grateful steam, and was indeed 
choice purl, made after a particular recipe which Mr. Swi- 
veller had imparted to the !andiord at a period when he wag 
deep in his books and desirous to conciliate his friendship. 
Relieving tho boy of his burden at the door, and charging his 
little companion to fasten it to prevent surprise, Mr. Swivel- 
ler followed her into the kitehen. 

“There!”’ said Richard, putting the plate before her. 
“First of all, clear that off, and then you’ll see what’s 
next.” p 

Thesmall servant needed no second bidding, and the plate 
was soon empty. 

« Next,”’ said Dick, handing the purl, “ take a pull at thig 
but moderate your transports, you know, for you’re not used 
to it. Well, is it good?” 

“Oh! isn’t it?” said the small servant. 

Mr. Swiveller appeared gratified beyond all expression by 
this reply, and took a long draught himself, steadfastly re- 
garding his companion while he did so, These preliminaries 
disposed of, he applied himself to teaching her the game, 
which she soon learnt tolerably well, being both sharp-witted 
and cunning. 

«“ Now,” said Mr. Swiveller, putting two sixpences into a 
saucer, and trimming the wretched candle, when the cards 
had been cut and dealt, * those are the stakes. If you win, 
you get emall. IfI win, I get em. To make it seem more 
real and pleasant, I shall call you the Marehioness, do you 
hear ad 

The small servant nodded. 

« Then, Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, “ fire away!” 

The Marchioness, holding her cards very tight in both 








in the other a great pot, filled with some very fragrant com- 5 
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hands, considered which to play, and Mr. Swiveller, assu- 
ming the gay and fashionable air which such society 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


Mr. Swivelier and his partner played several rubbers with 
ing success, until the loss of three sixpences, the gradual 
sinking of the purl, and the striking of ten o’clock, combined 
to 


re- 
quired, took another pull at the tankard, and waited for her 
lead. 





say,” added Richard, getting his left cheek into profile, and 
looking ry ape at the reflection of a very little scrap of 
whisker in the looking-glass ; ‘*by this time, I should say, 
the iron has entered into her soul. It serves her right !”” 

Melting from this stern and obdurate, into the tender and 
pathetic mood, Mr. Swiveller groaned a little, walked wildly 
up and even made a show of tearing his hair, which how- 
ever he thought better of, and wrenched the tassel from his 


er that gentleman mindful of the flight of Time, and | Mighioa instead. Be i dae haa 
Sai rege be Ama before Mr. Sampson and Miss Retnd coin ix’ Rid blighted position” would have taken to 


** With which object in view, Marchioness,” said Mr. S wi- 
veller gravely, “I shall ask your ladyship’s permission to put 
the board in my pocket, and to retire from the presence when 
I have finished this tankard; merely observing, Marchioness, 
that since life like a river is flowing, 1 care not how fast it 
rolls on, ma’am, on, while such a purl on the bank still is 
gtowing, and sach eyes light the waves as they run. Mar- 
chioness, your health. You will excuse my wearing my hat, 

tl may be 


but the palace is damp, and the marble floor is—if 
allowed the expression—sloppy.” 

As a precantion against this latter inconvenience, Mr. Swi- 
veller had been sitting forseme time with his feet on the hob, 
on which attitude he now gave utteranee to these apologetic 
observations, and slowly sipped the last choice drops of nec- 


tar. 
‘¢ The Baron Sam 


ot the manner of a theatrical bandit. 
he Marchiones nodded. 


there. Ho!’’ 


his lips fiercely. 


The small servant, who was not so well acquainted with 
theatrical conventionalists as Mr. Swiveller (having indeed 
never seen a play, or heard one spoken of, except by chance 
through chinks of doors and in other forbidden places), was 
rather alarmed by demonstrations so novel in their nature, and 
showed her concern 80 plainly in her looks, tuat Mr. Swiveller 
felt it necessary to discharge his brigand manner for one more 


suitable to private life, as he asked, 


«Do they often go where glory waits "em; and leave you 
» 


a Oh, yes; I believe you they do,” returned the small ser- 
Vas: 


vant. ‘* Miss *s suck a One-er for that, she is.” 
Such a what!”” said Dick. - 
*¢ Such a one-er,” retarned the Marchioness. 


After a moment’s reflection, Mr. Swiveller determined to 


his duty of setting her right, and to suffer 
herto talk on; as it was evident that her tongue was loosened 


by the purl, and her opportunities for conversation were not 


80 frequent as to render'a momentary check of little conse- 


‘uence. 
or sometimes go te see Mr. Quilp,’’ said the small ser- 
_ vant with a shrewd look; ‘‘ they go to a many places, bless 
yu. 


” 
4+ Is Mr. Brass a wunner?”’ said Dick. 


*«Not half what Miss Sally is, he isn’t,” replied the small } ¥ 


her head. ‘‘ Biess you, he’d never do any 


servant, shaking he: 
moh He wouldn't, wouldn’t he?” said Dick. 

+ Miss keeps him in sneh order,” said the small 
seryant; ‘* he her advice, he does; and he catches 
it sometimes. less you, you wouldn’t believe how much 
he catches it, 

or ec,” said Dick, ‘that they consult together a 
good deal, and talk about a great many people—about me 


hioness?’’ 


The M hioness nodded amazingly. 
> nplimetitary said Mr. Swiveller. 
archioness 


The rc) ed the motion of her head, which 
had not yet left off g, and suddenly began to shake it 
ss side a vehemence which threatened to dislocate 


¢ Humph |” Dick witittered. «+ Would it be any breach of 


m to relate what they say of the hum- 
ble individual who has now the honor to—” 


«* Miss Sally says you're a funny chap,” replied his 


friend 


“ Well, Marchioness,”’ said Mr. Swiveller, ‘* that’s not 
umcomplimentary. Merriment, Marchioness, is not a bad 


or degrading quality; Old King Cole was himself merry 
old soul, if we may put any faith in the pages of history.” 

“ But she says,’” pursued his companion, “‘that you an’t 
to be trusted.”” 

** Whiy, really Marchioness,” said Mr. S wiveller, thought- 
fully; ‘*several ladies and gentlemen—not exactly profes- 
sional persons, but tradespeople, ma’am, tradespeople—have 
made the same remark. The obseure citizen who keeps the 


hotel over the way, inclined strongly to that opinion to-night 
It’s a popular 
prejudice, Marchioness ; and yet | am sure I don’t know 
why, for I have been trusted in my time to a considerable 
amount, and I can safely say that I never forsook my trust 
Mr. Brass is of the same opin- 


when I ordered him to prepare the banquet. 


until it deserted me—never. 
ion, I sup aad 


His friend nodded again, with a cunning look, which seem- 
ed to hint tha: Mr. Brass held stronger opinions on the sub- 
ject than his sister ; and seeming to recollect herself, added 
imploringly, * But don’t you ever tell upon me, or I shall be 


beat to death, 


** Marchioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, rising, ‘* the word of 
a gentleman is.as good as his bond—sometimes better ; as in 
the present case, where his bond might prove but a doubtful 
sort of security. lam your friend, and 1 hope we shall play 
But, Mar- 
chioness,”’ added Richard, stopping in his way to the door, 
and wheeling slowly round upon the smal! servant, who was 
following with the candle: ‘* it oceurs to me that you must 
the constant habit of airing your eye at keylholes, to 


many more rubbers together in this same saloon. 


= 
all this.” 


I only wanted,” replied the trembling Marchioness, ‘‘ to 
where the key of the safe was hid ; that wasall ; and 
wouldn’t have taken much, if I bad found it—only enough 


uence my hunger.” 
Ores didn’t find it then ?” said Dick. 
you didn’t, or you'd be plumper. 


anid put up the chain, Marchioness, in case of accidents.”’ 


th this parting injunction, Mr. Swiveller emerged from 
the house ; and feeling that he had by this time taken quite 


as much to drink as promised to be good for his constitution 


) (purl being a rather strong and heady compound), wisely re- 


solved to betake himself to his lodgings, and to bed at once 


Homeward-he went, therefore; and his apartments (for he 
still retained the plural! fiction) being at no great distance from 
thé office, he was soon seated in his own bed-chamber, 
where, having pulled off one boot and forgotten the other, he 


fell into deep cogitation. 


* This Marctioness,” said Mr. Swiveller, folding his arms, 
**iga very extiaordinary person—surrounded by mysteries, 
ignorant of the taste of beer, unacquainted with her own 
name (which is lees remarkable), and taking a limited view 
of society through the keyholes of doors—can these things 
be her destiny, or has some unknown person started an op- 
position to the deorees of fa'e? It is a most inscrutable and 


unmitigated staggerer |” 


When his meditations had attained this satisfactory point, 
he became aware of his remaining boot, of which, with un- 
impaired solemnity, he proceed to divest himself; shaking 
his head with exceeding gravity all the tine, and sighing 


deeply. 


+: These rubbers,” said Mr. Swiveller, putting on his night- 
cap m exactly the same style as be wore his hat, ‘ re- 
mind me of the matrimonial fireside. Chegg’s wife plays 
cribbage ; ail-fours likewise. She rings the changes on ’em 
now. From report to sport they hurry her, to banish 
her regiets, and when they win a emile from her, they 


psono Brasso and his fair sister are (you 
tell me) at the Play?” said Mr. Swiveller, leaning his left 
arm heavily upon the table, and raising his voice and his right 


said Mr. Swiveller, with a portentous frown.— 
Marchioness!—but no matter. Some wine 
He illustrated these melo-dramatic morsels 

handing the tankard to himself with great humility, re- 
ceiving it baughtily, drinking from it thirstily, and smaking 


** But of course 
Good night, Marchioness. 
‘are theo well, and if forever, then forever fare thee well— 


drinking ; but as Mr. Swiveller had taken to that before, he 
enly took, on receiving the news that Sophy Wackles was 
lost to him forever, to playing the flute ; thinking, after ma- 
ture consideration, that it was a good, sound, dismal occupa- 
tion, not ouly in unison with his own sad thoughts, but calcu- 
lated to awaken a fellow-feeling in the bosoms of his neigh- 
bors. In pursuance of this resolution, he now drew a little 
table to the bedside, and arranging the light and a small ob- 
long music-book to the best advantage, took his flute from its 
box, and began to play most meurnfully. 
The air was ‘“‘ Away with melancholy”—a composition, 
which, when it is played very slowly, on the flute in bed, 
with the further disadvantage of being performed by a gen- 
tleman but imperfectly aequainted with the instrament, who 
repeats one note a great many times before he can find the 
next, has not a lively effect. Yet for half the night or more, 
Mr. Swiveller, lying sometimes on his back with his eyes 
upon the ceiling, and sometimes half out of bed to correct 
himself by the book, played this unhappy tune over and over 
again ; never leaving off, save for a minute or two at a time 
to take breath and soliloquize about the Marchioness, and 
inning again with renewed vigour. It was not unti! he 
had quite exhausted his several subjects of meditation, and 
had breathed into the flute the whole sentiment of the purl 
down to its very dregs, and had nearly maddened the people 
of the house, and at both the next doors, and over the way,— 
that he shut up the music-book, extinguished the candle, and 
finding himself greatly lightened and relieved in his mind, 
turned round and fell asleep. 
He awoke in the morning, much refreshed; and having 
taken half an hour’s exercise at the flute, and graciously re- 
ceived a notice to quit from his landlady, who had been in 
waiting on the stairs for that purpose since the dawn of day, 
repaired to Bevis Marks; where the beautiful Sally was al- 
ready at her post, bearing in her looks a radiance mild as that 
which beameth from the virgin moon. 
Mr. Swivelier acknowledged her presence by a nod, and 
exchanged his coat for the aquatic jacket; which usually took 
some time fitting on, for in consequence of a tightness in the 
sleeves, it was only to be got into by a series of struggles. 
This difficulty overcome, he took his seat at the desk. 
** I say’’—quoth Miss Brass, abruptly breaking silence, 
s¢ you haven’: seen a silver pencil-case this morning, have 
? , 
**] didn’t meet many in the street,’’ rejoined Mr. Swivel- 
Jer. ‘* I saw one—a stout pencil-case of respectable appear- 
ance—but as he was in company with an elderly penknife 
and a young toothpick, with whom he was in earnest con- 
versation, I felt a delicacy in speaking to him.” 
** No, but have yeu ?”’ returned Miss Brass. 
ou know.” 
*« What a dull dog you must be to ask me such a question 
seriously,” said Mr. Swiveller. ‘* Haven’t I this moment 
come ?” 
‘© Well, all I know is,” replied Migs Sally, ‘* that it’s not 
to be found, and that it disappeared one day this week, when 
I left it on the desk.” 
** Halloa !” thought Richard, ‘*I hope the Marchioness 
hasn’t been at work here.” 
«* There was a knife too,” said Miss Sally, ** of the same 
pattern. They were given to me by my father, years ago, 
and are both gone. You haven’t missed anything yourself, 
have you?” 
Mr. Swiveller involuntarily clapped his hands to the jacket 
to be quite sure that it was a jacket and not a skirted coat; 
and having satisfied himself of the safety of this, his only 
moveable in Bevis Marks, made answer in the negative. 
‘It’s avery unpleasant thing, Dick’’—said Miss Brass, 
pulling out the tin box and refreshing herself with a pinch of 
snuff; ‘*biut between you and me—between friends you 
know, for if Sammy knew it, I should never hear the last of 
it—some of the office money, too, that has been left about, 
has gone in the same way. In particular, I have missed 
three half-crowns at three different times.” 
** You don’t mean that,” cried Dick. ‘* Be careful what 
you say, old boy, forthis is a serious matter. ‘* Are you 
quite sure ? Is there no mistake ?” 
‘*It is so, and there can’t be any mistake at all,” rejoined 
Miss Brass emphatically. 
** Then by Jove,” theught Richard, laying down his pen, 
** T am afraid the Marchioness is done for !’’ 
The more he discussed the subject in his thoughts, the 
more probable it appeared to Dick that the miserable little 
servant was the culprit. When he considered on what a 
spare allowance of food she lived, how neglected and un- 
taught she was, and how her natural cunning had been 
sharpened by necessity and privation, he scarcely doubted it. 
And yet he pitied her so much, and felt so unwilling to have 
a matter of such gravity disturbing the oddity of their ac- 
quaintance, that he thought, and thought truly, that rather 
than receive fifty pounds down, he would have the Marchio- 
ness proved innocent. 
While he was plunged in very profound and serious medi- 
tation upon this theme, Miss Sally sat shaking her head with 
an air of great mystery and doubt, when the voice of her 
brother Sampson, carolling a cheerful strain, was heard in the 
passage, and that gentleman himself, beaming with virtueus 
smiles, appeared. 
** Mr. Richard sir, good morning. Here we are again sir, 
entering upon another day, with our bodies strengthened by 
slumber and breakfast, and our spirits fresh and flowing. 
Here we are, Mr. Richard, rising with the sun to run our lit- 
tle course—our course of duty sir—and like him get through 
our day’s work with credit to ourselves and advantage to our 
fellow creatures. A charming reflection sir, very charming!” 
While he addressed his clerk in these words, Mr. Brass 
was somewhat ostentatiously engaged in minutely examining 
and holding up against the light a five-pound bank note, 
which he had brought in, in his hand, 
Mr. Richard not receiving his remarks with anything like 
enthusiasm, his employer turned his eyesto his face, and ob- 
served that it wore a troubled expression. 
“© You’re out of spirits sir,” said Brass. ‘* Mr. Richard 
sir, we should fall to work cheerfully, and not in a despond- 
ent state. It becomes us, Mr. Richard sir, to ” 
>| Here the chaste Sarah heaved a loud sigh. 
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sir, I have unlimited confidence. We will let it lie there sir, 
if you please, and we will not take it up by any means.”— 

ith that, Mr. Brass patted him twice or thrice upon the 
shoulder, in ® most friendly manner, and cp'reated him to 
ee that he had as much faith in his honesty as he had 
in his own. 


Although et another time Mr. Swiveiler might have looked | exasperates me beyund all bearing. 


upon this as a doubtful compliment, he felt it, under the 
then-existing circumstances, a great relief to be assured that 
he was not wrongfully suspected. When he had made a 
suitable reply, Mr. Brass wrung him by the hand, and fell 
into a brown study, as did Miss Sally likewise. Richard too 
remained in a thoughtful state; feating every moment to hear 
the Marchioness impeached, and unable to resist the cenvis- 
tion that she must be guilty. 

When they had severaliy remained in this condition for 
some minutes, Miss Sally all at once gave a loud rap upon 
the desk with her clenched fist, and cried, ‘ I’ve hit it!”— 
as indeed she had, and chipped a piece out of it too; but that 
was not her meaning. 

** Well,” cried Brass anxiously. ** Goon, will you?” 

‘* Why,” replied his sister with an air of triumph, ‘* basn’t 
there been somebody always coming in and out of this oflice 
for the last three or four weeks; hasn’t that somebody been 
left alone in it sometimes—thanks to you; and do you mean 
to tell me that that somebody isn’t the thief !” 

** What somebody?” blustered Brass. 

«* Why, what de you call him—Kit?” 

** Mr. Garland’s young man?” 

‘‘ To be sure.” 

*« Never!” cried Brass. ‘‘ Never. I’li net hear of it.— 
Don’t tell me” —said Sampson, shaking his head, and work- 
ing with both his hands as if he were clearing away ten thou. 
sand cobwebs. ‘I'll never believe it of him. Never.” 

“I say,” repeated Miss Brass, taking another pinch of 
snuff, ‘* that he’s the thief.”” 

** ] say,” returned, Sampson violently, *‘ that he is not-— 
What do youmean? How dare yon? Are characters to be 
whispered away like this? Do you know that he’s the ho- 
nestest and faithfullest fellow that ever lived, and that he has 
an irreproachable good name? Come in, come in.” 

These last words were not addressed to Miss Sally, theugh 
they partook of the tone in whieh the indignant remonstrances 
that preceded them had been uttered. They were address- 
ed to some person who had knocked at the office-door; and 
they had hardly passed the lips of Mr. Brass, when this very 
Kit himself looked in. 

** Is the gentleman up-stairs sir, if you please?” 

‘¢ Yes, Kit,” said Brass, still fired with an honest indigna- 
tion and frowning with knotted brows » his sister; ‘* Yes 
Kit, he is. Iam glad to see you Kit, I am rejoiced to see 
you. Look in again as you come down-stairs, Kit. That 
lad a robber!” cried Brass when he had withdrawn, ‘‘ with 
that frank and open ceuntenance. I’d trust him with untold 
gold.. Mr. Richard sir, have the goodness to step directly to 
Wrasp and Co ’s in Broad Street, and inquire if they have 
had instructions to appear in Carkem and Painter. That 
lad a robber,”. sneered Sampson, flushed and heated with 
his wrath. ‘* AmI blind, deaf, silly; do I know nothing of 
hopes nature when I see it before me? Kit a robber !— 
B hd 

Flinging this final interjection at Miss Sally with immea- 
surable scorn and contempt, Sampson Brass thrust his head 
into his desk as if to shut the base world from his view, and 
breathed defiance from under its half-closed lid. 

{CHAPTER XLIX. 

When Kit, having discharged his errand, came down-stairs 
from the single gentleman’s a ent after the lapse of a 
quarter of an hour or so, Mr. Sampson Brass was alone in 
the office. He was not singing as usual, nor was he seated 
at his desk. ‘The open door showed him standing before the 
fire with his back towards it, and looking so very strange that 
Kit supposed he must have been suddenly taken ill. 

«« Is anything the matter sir ?” said Kit. 

«« Matter!” cried Brass. ‘‘ No. Why anything the mat- 
ter?” 

** You are so very pale,” said Kit, ‘* that I should hardly 
have known you.” 

** Pooh pooh ! mere fancy,” cried Brass, stooping to throw 
up the cinders. ‘* Never better Kit, never better in all my 
life. Merry too. Ha ha! How’s our friend above-stairs, 
eh?” 

«* A great deal better,” said Kit. 

«* I’m glad to hear it,” rejoined Brass; ‘‘ thankful, I may 
say. An excellent gentleman—worthy, liberal, generous, 
gives very little trouble—an admirable lodger. Ha ha! Mr. 
Garland—he’s well I hepe, Kit—and the pony—my friend, 
my particular friend you know. Ha ha!” 

Kit gave a satisfactory account of all the little household at 
Abel Cottage. Mr. Brass, who seemed remarkably inatten- 
tive and impatient, mounted on his steol, and beckoning him 
to come nearer, took him by the button-hole. 

**T have been thinking, Kit,” said the lawyer, ‘that I 
could throw some little emoluments into your mother’s way 
—You have a mother, I think? If I recollect right, you told 
me—” 

“* Oh yes sir, yes certainly.” 

** A widow I think? an industrious widow?” 

«« A harder-working woman or a better mother never lived 

 @ 


«s Ah!” cried Brass. ‘* That’s affecting, truly affecting. 
A poor widow struggling to maintain her orphans in decency 
and comfort, is a delicious picture of human goodness.—Put 
down your hat, Kit.” 

_ Thank you sir, I must be going direetly.” 

«Put it down while you stay, at any rate,” said Brass, 
taking it from him and making some confusion among the 
papers, in finding a place for it on the desk. ‘I was think- 
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true merit, yeu malignant fellow? If you come to that, I’d 
sooner suspect your honesty than his.” 

Miss Sally pulled out the tin snuff-box, and took a long, 
slow pinch, regardiig her brother with a steady gaze all the 
time. 

** She drives me wild, Mr. Richard sir’’ said Brass, ‘* she 
I am heated and exert- 

ed sir, [know aus. These are not business manners, sir, 
| nor business looks, but she carries me out of myself.” 
| ** Why don’t you leave him alone?” said Dick. 
| ** Because she can’t sir,” retorted Brass; *‘* because to 
| chafe and vex me is a part of her nature sir, and she will 
| and must do it, or I don’t believe she’d have her health. But 
never mind,” said Brass, never mind. ‘I’ve carried my 
point. I’ve shown my confidence in the lad. He has mind- 
ed the office again. Haha! Uyh, you viper!” 

The beautiful virgin took another pinch, and put the snuff- 
bex in her pocket; still looking at a brother with perfect 
eompesure. 

** He has minded the office again,” said Brass triumphantly; 
**he has had my confidence, and he shall continue to have 
it; he—why, where’s the—”’ 

** What have you lost?”’ inquired Mr. Swiveller. 

** Dear me!” said Brass, slapping all his pockets one after 
another, and looking into his desk, and upon it, and wildly 
tossing the papers about, ‘‘th¢ note, Mr. Richard sir, the 
five-pound ‘note—what can have become of it? I laid it 
down here—God bless me!” 

** What!” cried Miss Sally, starting up, clapping her 
hands, and scattering the papers on the floor. «* Gone! Now 
who’s right? Now, whe’s got it? Never mind five pounds! 
He’s honest you know, quite honest. It would be mean to 
suspect him. Don’t run after him. No, no, not for the 
world !”” 

«Is it really gone though?” said Dick, loeking at Brass 
with a face as pale as his own. 

**Upon my word, Mr. Richard sir,” replied the lawyer, 
feeling in all his pockets with looks of the greatest agitation, 
**T fear ihis is a black business: It’s certainly gone, sir. 
What’s to be done?” 

**Don’t run after him,” said Mics Sally, taking more 
snuff. ‘* Don’trun after him on any account. Give him 
time to get rid of it, you know. It would be cruel to find 
out! 

Mr. Swiveller and Sampson Brass looked from Miss Sally 
to each other in a state of utter bewilderment, ani\ then, as 
by one impulse, caught up their hats and rushed out into the 
street—darting along in the middle of the read, and dashing 
aside all obstructions as though they were running for their 
lives. 

It happened that Kit had been running too, though not so 
fast, and having the start of them by some few minutes, was 
a good distance ahead. As they were pretty certain of the 
road he must have taken, however, and kept on at a great 
pace, they came up with him, at the very moment when he 
had taken breath, and was breaking into a run again. 

** Stop!” cried Sampson, laying his hand on one shoul- 
der, while Mr. Swiveller pounced upon the other. ‘* Not so 
fast sir. You’re in a hurry ?” 

** Yes, I am,” said Kit, looking from one to the other in 
great surprise. 

‘* [—I—can hardly believe it,” panted Sampson, ‘ but 
something of value is missing from the office. I hope you 
don’t know what.” 

«Know what! good Heaven, Mr. Brass!’’ cried Kit, trem- 
ye head to foot; ‘* you don’t suppose—”” 

** No, no,” rejoined Brass quickly, ‘‘ 1 don’t suppose any- 
~— Don't say I said you did. You'll eome back quietly, 

ope! 

Of eourse I will,’ returned Kit. ‘ Why not?” . 

** To be sure!” said Brass. ‘*Why not? I hope there 
may turn out to be no why not. If you knew the trouble I’ve 
been in this morning through taking your part, Christopher, 
you’d be sorry for it.” 

** And I am sure you'll be sorry for having suspected me, 
sir,” replied Kit. ‘*Come. Let us make haste back.’’ 

** Certainly !” cried Brass, ‘* the quicker, the better. 
Richard—have the goodness, sir, to take thatarm. I’ll take 
thisone. It’s net easy walking three abreast, but under 
these circumstances it must be done, sir; there’s no help 
for it.” 

Kit did turn from white to red, and from red to white again, 
when they secured him thus, and for a moment seemed dis- 
posed to resist. But quickly recollecting himself, and re- 
membering that if he made jany struggle, he would perhaps 
be dragged by the collar through the public streets, he only 
repeated, with great earnestness and with the tears standing 
in his eyes, that they would be sorry for this—and suffered 
them to lead him off. While they were en the way back, 
Mr. Swiveller, upon whom his present functions sat very irk- 
somely, toek an opportunity of whispering in his ear that if 
he would confess his guilt, even by se much as a nod, and 
promise not to do so any more, he would connive at his kick- 
ing Sampson Brass on the shins and escaping up a court; but 
Kit indignantly rejecting this proposal, Mr. Richard had no- 
thing for it, but to hold him tight until they reached Bevis 
Marks, and ushered him into the presence of the charming 
Sarah, who immediately took the precaution of locking the 
door. 

** Now you know,” said Brass, ‘if this is a case of inno- 
cence, it is a case of that description, Christopher, where the 
fullest disclosure is tae best satistaction for everybody. There- 
fore if you’ll consent to an examination,”’ he demonstrated 
what kind of examination he meant by turning back the 
euffs of his coat, ‘*it will be a comfortable and pleasant 
thing for all parties,”’ 

‘Search me,” said Kit, proudly, holding up his arms. 
«¢ But mind sir—I know you'll be sorry for this, to the last 


Mr. 


ing, Kit, that we have often houses to let for people we are | day of your life.” 


concerned for, and matters of that sort. Now you know | 


we’re obliged to put people into those houses to take care of 
’em—very often undeserving people that we can’t depend 
upon. at’s to prevent our having @ person that we can 
depend upon, and enjoying the delight of doing a good action 
at the same time? I say, what’s to — our employing 
this worthy woman, your mother? hat with one job and 
another, there’s lodging—ana good lodging too—pretty well 


‘It is certainly a very painful occurrenee,” said Brass 
with a sigh, as he dived into one of Kit’s pockets, and fished 
np a miscellaneous collection of small articles; ** very pain- 
ful. Nothing here, Mr. Richard, sir, all perfectly satisfac- 
factery. Nor here, sir. Mor in the waistcoat, Mr. Richard, 
nor in the coat tails. So far I am rejoiced, I am gure.” 


Richard Swiveller, holding Kit’s hat in his hand, was 





all the year round, rent free, anda weekly allowance besides, 
Kit, that would provide them with a great many comforts | 
they don’t at present enjoy. Now what do you think of 
that? Do you see any objection? My only desire is to serve | 
you, Kit; therefore if you do, say so freely.” 
As Brass spoke, he moved the hat twice or thrioe, and | 
shufiied among the papers again, as if in search of something. | 
«* How can I see any objection to such a kind offer sir?” | 
replied Kit with his whole heart. ‘I den’t know how to| 
thank you sir, I don’t indeed.” | 





. | the matter? Mr. Richard sir—”’ 
Dick, glancing at Miss Sally, saw that she was making 


their conversation. 


he did so; and Miss Brass, plying her snuff-box at a most 
wasteful rate, corroborated his account. 

The countenance of Sampson fell, and anxiety overspread 
his features. Instead of passionately bewailing the loss of 
his money, as Miss Sally had expected, he walked on tiptoe 
to the door, opened it, looked outside, shut it softl 
on tiptoe, and said in a whisper, 


—Mr. Richard sir, a most painful circumstance. The fact is, 
that i myself have missed several small sums from the desk 
of late, and have retrained from mentioning it, heping that 
accident would discover the offender; but it hus not done so 
—it has not done so—Mr. Richard sic—this is a particularly 
distressing affair |” 

As Sampson spoke, he laid the bank-note upon the desk 
among some papers, in an absent manner, and thrust his 
hands into his pockets. Richard Swiveller pointed to it, and 
admonished him to take it up. 

** No, Mr. Richard sir,” rejoined Brass with emotion, * I 
will not take it up. 1 will let it lie there, sir. To take it up, 





think that she forgets—but she don’t. By this time, 1 should Mr. Richard sir, would imply a doubt of you; amd in you 


‘« Dear me!” said Mr. Sampson, ‘‘ you too! Is anything 


signals te him, to acquaint her brother with ‘he subject of | back quite startled. * Why then, if’s done.” 

As his own position was pot a very | 
pleasant one until the matter was set at rest one way or other, | 
| 








** Why then,” said Brass, suddenly turning upon him and 
thrusting his face close to Kit’s with such a repulsive smile 
that the latter, even in the very height of his gratitude, drew 
Kit looked at him in some confusion. 

“Done, | say” —added Sampson, rabbing his hands and 
veiling himself again in his usual oily manner. « Ha, ha! | 
and so you skall find Kit, so you shall find. But dear me,” 
said Brass, ** what a time Mr. Riehard is gone! A sad loi- 
tererto be sure! Will you mind the office one minnte while | 
Irun up stairs? Only one minute. I'll not detain you an! 


y, returned | instant longer, on any account, Kit.” 


Talking as he went, Mr. Brass bustled out of the office, 


** This is a most extraordinary and painful circumstance | and in a very short time returned. Mr. Swiveller came back 


almost at the same instant; and as Kit was leaving the room | 
hastily to make up for lost time, Miss Brass herself encoun- | 


| tered him in the doorway. 


“*Oh!”? sneered Sally, looking after him as she entered. 
*¢ There goes your pet, Sammy, eh?” 
“Ah! There he goes” replied Brass. «* My pet, if you 
please. An honest fellow, Mr. Riehard sir—a worthy fellow 
indeed ?”’ 
** Hem!” coughed Miss Brass. 
**Tteil you, you aggravating vagabond” said the angry | 
Sampson, ‘‘ that I’d stake my life upon his honesty. Am I | 
never to hear the last of this? Am I always to be baited, and 
beset, by your mean suspicions? Have yeu no regard for 


| 


watching the proceedings with great interest, and bore upon 
his face the sliylitest pessible indication of a smile, as Brass, 
shutting one of his eyes, looked with the other up the inside 
of one of the poor fellow’s sleeves as if it were a telescope, 
when Sampson turning hastily to him, bade him search the 
hat. 

‘* Here’s a handkerchief,” said Dick. 

«« No harm in that, sir,” rejoined Brass, applying his eye 
to the other sleeve, and speaking in the voice of one who was 
contemplating an immense extent of prospect. ‘Ne harm 
in a handkerchief, sir, whatever. The faculty don’t consi- 
der it a healthy custom, I believe, Mr. Richard, to carry 
one’s handkerchief in one’s hat—I have heard that it keeps 
the head too warm—but in every other point of view, it’s 
being there, is extremely satisfactory—extremely so.” 

An exclamation at once from Richard Swiveller, Miss 
Sally, and Kit himself, cut the lawyer short. He turned his 
head, and saw Dick standing with the bank note in his 


«« In the hat?’’ cried Brass, in a sort of shriek. 

«¢ Under the handkerchiet, and tucked beneath the lining,” 
said Dick, aghast at the discovery. 

Mr. Brass looked at him, at his sister, at the ceiling, at the 
floor—everywhere but at Kit, who stood quite stupified and 
motionless. 

*¢ And this,” cried Sampson, clasping his hands, «is the 
world that turns upon its own axis, and has Lunar influ- 
ences, and revolutions round Heavenly Bodies, and various 
gamesof thatsort! This is human natur, is it? Oh natur, 


| natur! This is the miscreant that I was going to benefit with 


all my little arts, and that even now I feel so much for, as to 
wish to let him go!’ But, added Mr. Brass, with greater 
fortitude, ‘*I am myself a lawyer, and bound to set an ex. 
ample in carrying the laws of my happy country into effeet. 
Sally my dear, forgive me, and catch hold of kim on the 
other side. Mr. Richard, sir, have the goodness to run and 
fetch aconstable. The weakness is past and over sir, and 
moral strength returns. A constable, sir, if yeu please!” 
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